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LEGISLATURES IN MORE THAN 
FORTY STATES WILL BE IN 
SESSION THIS COMING YEAR 


Taxation Measures Affecting In- 
surance Likely to Be Intro- 
duced in Many States 


MANY NEW _ LEGISLATORS 


Changes Effected by by Election Land- 
slide Create Uncertainty as to 
Fate of Insurance Bills 


-- 

Two weeks from next Monday the 
final session of the present Congress 
convenes in Washington for the lame 
duck period and with the turn of the 
new year the legislatures of forty-four 
states are scheduled to meet. Only the 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Kentucky legislatures will be closed dur- 
ing 1933. Fire and casualty insurance 
companies, agents and others expect a 
flood of measures affecting the insurance 
business to be introduced, particularly 
because so many new legislators will 
come into office as a result of the recent 
Democratic landslide. 


Taxation proposals are likely to. be of 
prime importance and concern to insur- 
ance next year. The Federal govern- 
ment and the majority of state govern- 
ments are looking for additional sources 
of revenue to meet unbalanced budgets 
and it is not at all likely that the in- 
surance business will be overlooked even 
though present insurance taxes are gen- 
erally considered excessive by those who 
know their facts. Premiums derived 
from all branches of insurance today 
carry a heavy tax burden which should 
not be increased but whether this situa- 
tion will be appreciated by the legislators 
is open to considerable doubt. During 
the World War the Federal government, 
as an emergency measure, placed a 
stamp tax on policies in proportion to 
the premium involved but it is hoped 
that such a measure will not be found 
necessary again. 

Wide Variety of Bills Expected 

\side from taxation measures the in- 
surance business will be called upon to 
combat the usual flood of bills designed 
to broaden insurance benefits without 
providing additional premium income for 
the insuring companies. Many of these 
measures apply to workmen’s compen- 
potion coverage, but fire insurance will 

t be immune. Financial responsibility 
re’ quidinieds for motorists and qualifica- 
tion laws for agents and brokers will 
likewise undoubtedly be considered in a 
number of legislative halls. 

in New York State the general feeling 
is that the Insurance Department will 
continue its efforts to amend the statu- 
tory provisions governing the invest- 
ments of fire and casualty companies. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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AND NOW 


More than twenty millions of Americans voted for 
a change of administration. They believe, a multitude 
of them, rightly or wrongly, that additional constructive 
legislation in domestic affairs, an elastic adjustment of 
our foreign affairs, and newborn confidence at home, 
will reduce unemployment, expand manufactures and 
commerce, and lift agriculture out of its strangling 
slough. 


There will probably be unity of government at 
Washington, under the direction of patriotic, able men, 
whose experience in finance, governmental business, 
manufactures, commerce, and agriculture will be ener- 
getically and conscientiously employed for the good of 
the nation. 


This writer has seen every election since that of 
Garfield in 1880, and early learned that, although a time 
of uncertainty sometimes followed, pre-election “ruin” 
never eventuated. Of Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations alike may be said what Garfield declared 
when Lincoln was assassinated, “God reigns, and the 


Government at Washington still lives!” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 

















INEQUALITIES IN RATES AND 
SURRENDER CHARGES 10 BE 
ADJUSTED BY COMPANIES 


Aim To Maintain Fine Record For 
Stability Gained In 
Depression 


STATEMENTS BY COMPANIES 


Persistent Policyholders Benefit; 
New Rates Meet Actual 
Experience 





Insurance companies are courageously 
and honestly tackling the problems which 
they are facing, having the sympathetic 
co-operation and backing of the intelli- 
gent and far-seeing members of the pro- 
duction forces of the country. Insur- 
ance companies are in business for all 
time; are making an extraordinary show- 
ing in meeting every obligation; are the 
wonder of the financial and business 
world; are convinced that it is more im- 
portant to meet obligations than to make 
any other kind of a showing; and are 
not hesitating to cut dividends or to 
raise rates if they feel that it is desir- 
able so to do. 

Adjustmg to New Conditions 


One of the leading home office men 
said to The Eastern Underwriter this 
week : 

“In these days of falling prices it is 
hardly necessary to say that all of us 
are reluctant to increase the cost of in- 
surance, but we are in the grip of forces 
beyond our control which operate in re- 
verse in comparison to the cost of manu- 
factured products.” 

Even before the crash mortality from 
ages 40 to 55 particularly had been on 
the increase, with the result that with 
both mutual and stock companies there 
was a growing inequity in the charge 
of insurance between the policyholders 
as a whole. The crash, with its resulting 
losses due to heart failure and suicide 
deaths, simply exaggerated the adverse 
mortality. Not knowing the inside the 
average man has not always understood 
the situation. He knew in a way that 
general mortality in the U. S. has been 
favorable and has not stopped to realize 
that life insurance costs are mostly re- 
lated to interest earnings as well as death 
losses. The situation can be acceptably 
explained by honest agents; and they 
should paint a correct picture of the sit- 
uation as it is not a time to make apolo- 
gies which are not needed in view of 
the wonderful way insurance integrity is 
being maintained and contract promises 
are being carried out. 

A prominent executive said to The 
Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“The matter of surrender charges is 
more immediately connected with the de- 
pression than mortality, but even here 
the problem had injected itself in the 
picture before the crash. The cost of 
putting business on the books has al- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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BEER! 


BUT GIVE US BREAD FIRST! 160,000 
heads of families representing some 500,000 men, 
women and children in New York are hungry. 
Many of them have not been on a payroll for two 
years. 25% of applicants are “white collar” workers, 
who appeal to the public as a last resort. Immediate 
relief is imperative. 











NOW IS THE TIME for all fortunate men and 
women in the life insurance business who have been 
relatively undisturbed throughout the depression to 
come to the aid of their fellow beings,—promptly— 
thru the management of their respective offices. 


Out of every $100 contributed last year $98.40 was 


distributed for the needs of the needy. 


., THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES | 


Sf , ee a MUTUAL ‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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urveys 


Life 


A survey of the cash transactions and 
the investment turnover of life insurance 
companies covering the three year pe- 
riod of the depression will be a feature 
of the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Decem- 
ber 8 and 9. As studies on these sub- 
jects have never been made, the infor- 
mation will be of wide interest and im- 
portance. This is only one of several 
surveys now being made by the Life 
Presidents’ Association, the results of 
which will be presented at the coming 
meeting. Other studies are on policy 
loans, investments generally, new busi- 
ness, insurance in force, payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and na- 
tional mortality trends. 

The figures will be based on the actual 
experierfce of the various companies cov- 
ering all but the last months of 1932, 
with careful estimates for the remainder. 
Two of the surveys will cover the entire 
period since the beginning of the de- 
pression. The investment survey will 
show the operations of the life insurance 
companies in this field for the last three 
years and the adjustments made to meet 
economic conditions since 1929, while the 
mortality survey will extend back as far 
as 1922, with special emphasis on the 
health of the American people during the 
depression years. 

With the co-operation of the United 
States Department of Commerce, the As- 
sociation is gathering statistics covering 
the amounts of life insurance in force 
throughout the world. For the first time 
since such data have been assembled, the 
international figures will be extended well 
into the depression period and will show 
whether America’s life insurance lead 
has been enlarged or reduced under try- 
ing economic conditions. 

The results of the various surveys will 
be analyzed at the convention by lead- 
ers in the life insurance business. It is 
estimated that companies having practi- 
cally 90% of the life insurance in force 
in the United States and Canada will 
be represented by the executives who are 
coming from all parts of the two coun- 
tries to hear these and other topics dis- 
cussed at the meeting. 

Insurance Speakers and Their Topics 

Added significance will attach to the 
presentation of these addresses through 
the broad outlook obtained by their au- 
thors in many different branches of life 
insurance activity. Financial administra- 
tion, agency experience and legal, actu- 
arial and medical service have contrib- 
uted to the viewpoints from which they 
will approach their subjects. 


Year’s Figures by President Buckner 


One of the surveys of particular sig- 
nificance both to life insurance and the 
public will be presented by a veteran ex- 
ecutive who has devoted more than a half 
century to the business. He is President 
Thomas A. Buckner of the New York 
Life, who, as chairman of the meeting, 
will make the opening address on 
“Broadening Life Values Through Se- 
curity.” Rising to his present office 
through various agency and administra- 
tive positions, he is singularly qualified 
to interpret such factors as new produc- 
tion and insurance in force. He will in- 
dicate these amounts for 1932, and will 
discuss their bearing on security. 

In addition, Mr. Buckner will present 
other facts eagerly awaited by the life 
surance world. That payments to pol- 
lcvholders and beneficiaries may exceed 
all past records this year is not con- 
sidered unlikely in life insurance circles. 


on Vital [hemes to Feature 


Mr. Buckner will announce the year’s 
figures for these disbursements and will 
trace the effect of these sums in alle- 
viating financial hardship in American 
homes. The significance of these figures 
will be discussed and their potential in- 
fluence on future economic stability stud- 
ied. Companies having over 90% of the 
total amount of life insurance outstand- 
ing in all United States legal reserve 
companies are contributing their figures 
for this summary. 


National Health Trends 


Another review of outstanding interest 
both to those without and within the 
life insurance field will be presented by 
the next life insurance speaker on the 
program. As medical director of the 
Metropolitan Life since 1899, Dr. Augus- 
tus S. Knight has had a large-scale view 
of health conditions not generally ac- 
corded to members of the medical pro- 
fession. His summary will reveal the 
national health conditions both during 
the depression and the preceding years 
of plenty and will trace the gains or 
losses which have been made in the war- 
fare against death since 1922. 

During the fore part of the depres- 
sion, a more favorable health trend 
throughout the country than in the pre- 
ceding years of prosperity provided a 
bright spot in the national picture. Dr. 
Knight will show whether this has con- 
tinued in the face of greater economic 
hardship and more acute problems of liv- 
ing. Basing his remarks on the com- 
bined mortality experience of fifty-two 
leading United States companies, he will 
give the latest statistics available on 
death rates, among the population, from 
such causes as the major diseases, auto- 
mobile fatalities and suicides. 


An Actuary-Executive on Selection 


Although the manner in which life in- 
surance has withstood the shocks of de- 
pression usually brings to mind financial 
security, there is another side of the 
picture not so distinctly visible to the 
layman. Vice-President Ray D. Murphy 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


will explain this important factor in life 
insurance stability in his address on “Se- 
curity and Equity Through Sound Se- 
lection.” 


Bringing to the platform not only the 
broad background of his experience in 
the actuarial and administrative branches 
of life insurance, but also a reputation 
as a gifted speaker, Mr. Murphy, in his 
discussion of this subject, will contribute 
something unique in insurance thought to 
the proceedings of the convention. He 
will trace the parallel objectives of 
equity to the public and mortality con- 
trol within the companies. In fact, pub- 
lic interest and insurance stability are 
so closely interwoven that he will call 
attention to certain statutes which have 
tended to hamper both to some degree. 
Modern influences affecting mortality, 
including the work of the life insurance 
agent and the manner in which risks 
are selected in a life insurance office 
today, will also be considered. 


World Life Insurance Survey 


President James A. Fulton of the 
Home Life, New York, will be the next 
speaker. He will interpret figures now 
being gathered by the Association in con- 
junction with the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce covering life insur- 
ance in force throughout the globe. Prior 
to the depression the United States, the 
world’s life insurance leader, carried 
about 70% of the total amount in force 
in all countries. This survey will reveal 
the extent to which America’s life insur- 


ance lead has been maintained in the 
face of economic difficulty. 
To his analysis of these statistics, 


President Fulton will apply perspectives 
gained in the agency office, as well as 
the executive chair. A recognized au- 
thority on life insurance sales methods, 
he will also present to the convention 
a new conception of the life insurance 
agents’ activities. The general public is 
accustomed to thinking of the agents’ 
work as touching the lives of individuals. 
President Fulton will reveal how the 
agents’ activities aid in fostering the se- 
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residents Convention 


curity of American institutions, 

Although the stability of life insur- 
ance has been markedly emphasized dur- 
ing the present period of financial strain, 
the extent to which it has been an eco- 
nomic fortress, both for individuals and 
for the nation, is not generally under- 
stood. One of the highlights of the 
meeting will be an analysis of this pro- 
tection presented by President John R. 
Hardin of the Mutual Benefit, who will 
make the investment address on Friday 
morning. 

President Hardin on Investments 

Although he entered the life insurance 
field after a distinguished career in the 
law and _ extensive participation in pub- 
lic service, President Hardin’s broad 
grasp of financial affairs rivals his abil- 
ity in these fields. Speaking on “Three 
Years of Performance,” he will describe 
the response of life insurance to the en- 
larged human and economic needs of the 
depression period and will show how the 
investment operations of the comnanies 
have been influenced by the altered con- 
ditions imposed by economic stringency. 

One of the principal reflections of the 
depression in the life insurance business 
has been the increase in the number of 
persons who have been obliged to seek 
loans or cash surrender values on their 
policies. The extent of these calls upon 
the companies, the effect on their in- 
vestment activities and the manner in 
which the situation has been met will be 
shown in President Hardin’s review. 

With companies representing over 85% 
of the assets of all United States legal 
reserve life insurance companies contrib- 
uting to the survey, the data collected 
will comprise a type of summary never 
previously attempted in connection with 
life insurance. The cash transactions of 
the companies and the investment turn- 
over will be analyzed and an exhibit of 
the cumulative results of the operation 
of the business during the last three 
years will be presented. 

Family Security 

Despite the fact that a majority of pol- 
icyholders regard their life insurance 
largely as a means of protection, increas- 
ing numbers have purchased it as an 
investment since the stock market crash 
in 1929. The dual role of life insurance 
in its protective and investment features 
will be discussed by President M. Albert 
Linton of the Provident Mutual in the 
next address on the program. 

Connected with the Provident Mutual 
for twenty-three years in actuarial and 
executive capacities, he has taken an ac- 
tive interest in the production side of 
the business and has applied his keen 
mathematical knowledge in this direction. 
Speaking on “Security Plus for the 
American Family,” he will stress protec- 
tion and accumulation as twin elements 
in the life insurance contract. One of 
the features of his twofold analysis of 
the life insurance policy will be illustra- 
tions showing what would have happened 
if, during the last twenty years, the ar- 
cumulation element had been separately 
invested in other channels. 

Address by George B. Young 

“Law, the Guardian of Security” will 
be the topic of George B. Young. gen- 
eral counsel of the National Life of Ver- 
mont. During the current years of eco- 
nomic difficulty there have been many 
challenges to precedent and the estab- 
lished order. In view of these conditions, 
particular interest will attach to his anal- 
ysis of law as a protector of securitv. 
Admitted to the Vermont Bar in 1891, 
Mr. Young’s legal career has been carved 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Sanborn Housewarming in Boston 


A constant stream of general agents 
and agents called at the newly opened 
offices of the Paul C. Sanborn general 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual in 
Boston (49 Federal Street) on Monday 
of this week, expressing good wishes. 
Many bunches of flowers were received. 
From the head office came Vice-Presi- 
dents Peter M. Fraser and H. M. Holder- 
ness; Secretary Harold N. Chandler; Su- 
perintendent of Agencies Vincent B- Cof- 
fin. Professional interior decorators 
made a most attractive layout of the of- 
fices, the keynote of which is simplicity, 
the color scheme being heightened by 
effective use of colored globes. 

On Monday night Mr. Sanborn was 
host at a dinner party attended by prom- 


Left to right: 


J. E. Reynolds « on Pru Board 


Jackson E: Reynolds, president of 
the First National Bank of New 
York, and prominent in banking and 
business circles generally, has been 
elected a member of the Prudential’s 
board of directors. In addition to be- 
ing chairman of the Organization 
Committee, Bank of International 
Settlements, Mr. Reynolds is chair- 
man of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., and the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Corp., director of the New 
York Central Railroad, Southern 
Railway, Southern Pacific, The Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railway Company, National 
Biscuit, American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp., Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., and Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. 











SUICIDE THEORY DENIED 


Refusal of a federal district court jury 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. to accept a 
theory of suicide in the death of L. W. 
White, a Kalamazoo oil dealer, has re- 
sulted in an award of $10,505 to the 
Dixie Service Co., as beneficiary of a 
business protection policy issued by the 
Mutual Life on the life of White. The 
verdict may cost an additional $57,000 to 
life companies as suits aggregating that 
amount brought by White’s widow are 
now pending in federal court. 





WESTERN, SOUTHERN CHANGE 

Three new divisions in mid-western 
territory have been created by the West- 
ern and Southern Life, each in charge 
of newly appointed superintendents of 
agencies. Those appointed are A. O. 
Payton, Lauren Schram and James 


Miller. 


inent men in Boston who have been his 
policyholders or those of his organiza- 
tion in the past. It was a remarkable 
representation of leaders in many fields, 
including business, advertising and law. 
An extraordinary feat was the introduc- 
tion of forty persons, who made brief 
talks, and it was all over at 10:20 o’clock. 
The last speaker was Peter M. Fraser, 
executive vice-president of the company. 
The only insurance representative pres- 
ent, not associated with the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, was Charles C. Gilman, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, who convulsed 
the crowd with the latest crop of Gil- 
man dialect stories. On this page is a 
cut of Mr. Sanborn and five of his 
agents. 





Bernard Swiedler, Ray Gorton, Ralph Sanborn, Paul Sanborn, 
James Morrison, and Rex MacMinn. 


Sun Life Reports Profit 
For First Nine Months 


A favorable report for the first nine 
months of this year has been released 
by the Sun Life of Canada. Arthur B. 
Wood, vice-president and general man- 
ager, in a letter sent to policyholders, 
says that the company’s income for this 
period “was several millions of dollars 
in excess of its total expenditures, in- 
cluding payments to policyholders, bene- 
ficiaries and all expenses of manage- 
ment.” 


The Sun Life disbursed $83,000,000 in 
death claims, matured endowments, divi- 
dends and other payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during this pe- 
riod, making the total paid under this 
head since the company started business 
$677,000,000. The company has_ sub- 
scribed for $3,500,000 of the new Do- 
minion of Canada loan. 





NEW MICH. ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Patrick Henry O’Brien, general coun- 
sel for the Detroit Life and a prominent 
Detroit attorney for many years, was 
elected attorney general of Michigan in 
last week’s Democratic landslide in the 
state. Mr. O’Brien was a circuit judge 
in the state for about ten years. He 
started his law practice in Superior, Wis. 





KENTUCKY HOME OFFICIAL DIES 

Death came last Friday to Eliott Har- 
don, treasurer of the Kentucky Home 
Life of Louisville. Mr. Hardon, sixty- 
four years of age, died from a heart at- 
tack. He was at one time European 
representative of the Vacuum Oil Co., 


New York. 





No More On Roosevelt 


The widely circulated report that 
President-elect Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has applied for an additional 
$500,000 life insurance in favor of the 
oot Warm Springs Foundation 

has been denied at the executive man- 
sion in Albany. It was said that the 
New York Governor has not added 
to the $500,000 policy which he took 
out for the foundation in 1930 
through Keith Morgan, Equitable So- 
ciety representative in New York. 











NAMED VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. R. Foley has been elected a vice- 
president of the Continental Life of St. 
Louis. His duties will chiefly have to 
do with financial matters. 





DETROIT LIFE APPOINTMENT 


Howard C. Brink has been named gen- 
eral manager for the Detroit Life in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., territory, succeed- 
ing Howell Gilbert. 


— 


NATIONAL TO RE-ENTER N. J. 





Opening New General Agency in Ney. 
ark Next Week in Charge of 
Alvin R. Metcalfe 
With the opening of a new genera] 
agency at 744 Broad Street, Newark, next 
week the National Life of Vermont re. 
enters the state of New Jersey. The Na- 
tional has not been represented in the 
state since 1909. It operates now jn 

thirty-five states in the Union. 

The head of the Newark agency will 
be Alvin R. Metcalfe, who has been since 
1929 a special representative of the State 
Mutual for Berkshire County, Mass. op- 
erating in Springfield and Pittsfield. He 
was formerly in the advertising business, 
was at one time advertising manager for 
the Fisk Rubber Co. He was educated 
at Middlebury College. 

Dr. John M. Thomas, vice-president of 
the National Life and former president 
of Rutgers University in New Jersey, 
will be present at the opening of the 
new agency next Tuesday to assist Mr, 
Metcalfe in receiving a number of in- 
vited guests. 
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George Wharton Pepper 
To Address Life Counsel 

MEETING OPENS HERE DEC. 6 

David Kay, Jr., and Allen May Also on 


Program; Taxation of Annuities 
To Be Discussed 





\ number of timely legal questions will 
be taken up at the next meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel, 
to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, December 6 and 7, prior 
to the annual meeting of the Life Presi- 
dents, which opens at the same hotel 
December 8 

One of the speakers will be the widely- 
known Philadelphia attorney, George 
Wharton Pepper, former U. S. Senator 
from Pennsylvania, who is general coun- 
sel for the Penn Mutual Life. 

The program, as announced by Harry 
Cole Bates of the Metropolitan Life, sec- 
retary of the association, will include the 
following features: 

John A. Chambliss, general counsel, 
Provident Life and Accident—“Trial Tac- 
tics in Tennessee.” 

E. M. Grossman, general counsel, Cen- 
tral States Life—“Problems of the In- 
surer when Attempted Change of Bene- 
ficiary is Incomplete, Irregular, or of 
Doubtful Validity.” 

David Kay, Jr., counsel, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life—“The Life Insurance Law of 
New Jersey.” 

Earl S. MacArthur, attorney, Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America—‘Taxation of Annuities.” 

Allen May, vice-president and general 
attorney, Missouri State Life—“Can the 
Insured be Required to Submit to Med- 
ical or Surgical Treatment to Minimize 
His Claim?” 

George Wharton Pepper, general 
counsel, Penn Mutual Life—“Federal 
Jurisdiction Based on Diversity of Citi- 
zenship.” 

The first session of the conference 
will convene promptly at two o’clock in 
the afternoon on Tuesday, December 6. 
There will be a luncheon for members 
on Wednesday. Reservations may be 
made directly to the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, attention Frank A. Ready. 





OCT. PRODUCTION DOWN 18% 


Total Business of Month Was $670,420,- 
000; Production for Year Down 
15.7% from 1931 


October’s new life insurance produc- 
tion was 18% less than that of October, 
1931, according to the latest report of 
the Association of Life Presidents, which 
aggregates the new business of forty- 
four companies having 81% of the total 
volume of life insurance outstanding in 
all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

Total new life insurance for the first 
ten months this year was 15.7% below 
the amount for the same period of 1931. 
For October the total new business writ- 





© ten of all classes was $670,420,000, of 


which $433,499,000 was Ordinary, $198,- 
053,000 Industrial, and $38,868,000 Group. 
The total of all types for the first ten 
months of this year was $7,691,263,000, 
as against $9,121,199,000 for the same pe- 
riod last year. i 





FIGHT TAX IN PHILADELPHIA 


One of the proposals to raise increased 
revenue for Philadelphia is a 4-mill tax 
on property of mutual insurance compa- 
nies. Though no hearing has yet been 
held on this plan counsel for mutual life 
companies called on members of the city 
council’s finance committee and ex- 
pressed opposition to the plan. The pres- 
ent outlook is that this tax will not even 
get out of the committee. 





TO HEAR JULIUS KLEIN 


Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce of the United States, will 
be the chief speaker at the December 
meeting of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York City. 














St May Mean 
Disaster! 


If you have a prospect who in- 
sists upon “waiting a while” before 
protecting his family, tell him the 
facts. 


Tell him how his premium rate may increase 
overnight. 


Picture to him the tragedy awaiting his wife 
and children if he is suddenly taken 
from them before he acquires adequate 
protection for them. 


Fate strikes swiftly! 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurriE.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















State Unemployment 
Plan Drawn for Ohio 

REPORT SENT TO GOVERNOR 

Proposed System Would Accumulate 


Fund by Contributions From Em- 
ployers and Employes 





The committee appointed some time 
ago by Governor White of Ohio to study 
unemployment insurance has made its 
report in which there is recommended 
a system of state unemployment insur- 
ance to be financed by employers and 
employes. The committee has drafted a 
bill to carry out its recommendations 
which will be submitted to the Ohio 
general assembly, when it convenes in 
January. The system does not provide 
for immediate benefits as a fund must 
be accumulated before benefits can be 
paid out. The purpose is to provide for 
the future. 

In outlining the general plan the com- 
mittee says: 

“Fifty per cent. of the worker’s weekly 
wage will be paid to him over a maxi- 
mum of sixteen weeks after a waiting 
period of three weeks, if he is totally 
unemployed. In any case, however, the 
benefit will not exceed $15 a week. A 
man receiving pay for part-time work 
will be paid in benefits enough to ex- 
ceed the benefit payment alone. 

“One-year payment into the fund will 
allow for building the reserve and for 
organizing the administrative end of the 
program. Contributions will be paid into 
a pooled fund by employers and em- 
ployes to insure against the risk of un- 
employment. The total payments will 
amount to 3% of all payrolls which fall 
under the jurisdiction of the bill, 2% 
to be paid by employers and 1% by 
employes. The fund will be placed in 
the custody of the State Treasurer and 
its administration will be in the hands 
of a commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernor.” 





COMMISSIONER SENFF’S CAREER 


Newspaper Publisher One Time on Rac- 
ing Commission; Appointment 
Came Unexpectedly 

Gimill B. Senff, new insurance com- 
missioner of Kentucky, is a newspaper 
publisher of Mt. Sterling, Ky. His ap- 
pointment came as a surprise, for al- 
though many names had been mentioned 
for the post Mr. Senff’s was not one. 

.The appointment was announced by 
State Auditor J. Dan Talbot last week, 
but it was not a result of the national 
election. Talbot went into office last 
January, but he did not name a new in- 
surance commission to act under him, 
although Bush W. Allin retired due to a 
nervous breakdown and was succeeded 
by Acting Commissioner Charles I. 
Brown. 

Mr. Senff is about fifty years of age, 
a brother of County Judge Earl Senff of 
Mt. Sterling. Commissioner Senff has 
been active in politics himself and for- 
merly served on the State Racing Com-, 
mission, which is naturally an important 
commission in Kentucky. 





ACT TO PROTECT SAVINGS 


A union for the protection of savings 
has been formed in Berlin, Germany. The 
aim is to work for the maintenance of 
good faith in contractual obligation, for 
the maintenance of a sound currency and 
against all efforts which tend to endan- 
ger the rights of those who, in one way 
or another, try to build up assets by sav- 
ing. The co-operation of insurance com- 
panies is solicited but it is not stated 
in just what form this desirable end is 
going to be achieved. 





ST. LOUIS ATTORNEY DIES 
Morton Jourdan, member of the St. 
Louis law firm Jourdan & English, coun- 
sel for the Missouri State Life, died of 
heart disease in a doctor’s office at St. 
> on November 12. He was 67 years 
ol . \ | b 
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Allen Favors Wider 

Use of Will Approach 
NOT CONFINED TO BIG CASES 
Philadelphian Says That If This Open- 


ing Fails Agent Can Easily Switch to 
Something More Apropos 








The use of a will approach in selling 
was recommended by A. Rushton Allen, 
Union Central general agent of Phila- 
delphia and president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Life Underwriters, 
in an address at last Monday’s session 
of the “depression-busting” sales course 


= 





A. RUSHTON ALLEN 


of the J. C. McNamara Organization of 
the Guardian Life in New York City. 

A surprising number of men have 
made no wills, Mr. Allen pointed out, so 
that this approach can be used effec- 
tively in many instances, It should by 
no means be confined to prospects for 
big coverage. “In fact,” said the speak- 
er, “men with little property are often 
the best type for this approach because 
fewer have made wills and because not 
having other property their need for life 
insurance is all the greater. An out-of- 
the-ordinary approach such as this will, 
above all, arouse attention and help 
combat the prospect’s immediate fear 
that somebody is going to try to sell 
him life insurance.” 

Mr. Allen emphasized that the average 
case in his office jumped from $6,000 to 
more than $20,000, as a result of using 
the will approach. He tells men that 
they should be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of making a will for if they leave 
it to the law to settle their distribution 
problems, unfortunate situations are al- 
most bound to develop. 


Main Objectives of Men 


The life underwriter has tools in his 
“equipment to take care of innumerable 
needs, the speaker said, so that if his 
first suggestion is not fitting he can im- 
mediately switch to something more 
apropos. Mr. Allen outlined six main 
objectives of men to which privileged 
property such as life insurance can well 
be applied. These are (1) paying debts; 
(2) family protection; (3) education; (4) 
business; (5) retirement fund, and (6) 
bequests. This matter of bequests, Mr. 
Allen said, offers an opportunity which 
has been neglected by many agents. It 
may arouse interest in additional insur- 
—_ coverage when all other suggestions 

ail. 

As an approach to the business man 
the speaker offered the following : “What 
arrangements have you made in your will 
for disposing of your business?” He 
also suggested greater use of an educa- 
tional approach. Relatively few pros- 
pects know that they can provide a 
$5,000 college education fund for some- 
one they are interested in through com- 
paratively small annual deposits. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Parkinson Praises Record 


_The magnificent manner in which | 
life insurance has met the test of the | 
depression was paid tribute to by | 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the | 
Equitable Society, in an address be- | 
fore the Philadelphia Association of | 
Life Underwriters last week. He said | 
that “life insurance companies gen- | 
erally have met the expectations of 
their clients in the period of depres- | 
sion without sacrificing the protection 
of other policyholders.” Only a few | 
life companies had found it necessary 
to call upon outside assistance in 
meeting the demands of policyholders, 
Mr. Parkinson said, and the aggre- 
gate of the loans obtained by these 
companies was only one-tenth of 1% 
of their combined assets. He prophe- 
cied that the thrift of the American 
people, an important factor in this 
country’s business progress in the 
past, will again prove to be a busi- 
ness developer in the future. 

The other speaker at the Philadel- 
phia dinner was Lawrence E. Simon, 
Massachusetts Mutual general agent 
of New York City. Toastmaster was 
Theodore J. Grayson, professor of 
finance, Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania. 











RULING ON MEDICAL EXAM. 


Policy Held Not Effective When Appli- 
cant Consults Physician After Being 
Examined for Insurance 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit, has held that the provision in the 
application for a life policy that the pol- 
icy shall not take effect upon delivery if 
the insured has consulted a physician 
since his medical examination becomes 
a part of the contract for insurance. This 
is true, said the court, although the in- 
sured did not read the application or 
know its contents. The case was that of 
Subar v. New York Life. 

The point is not one of fraud or mis- 
representation, the court said, but of con- 
tract law. The parties may agree that 
the contract shall be effective at a given 
time, or upon the happening of a desig- 
nated event, or shall not be effective at 
all if there occurs a specified intervening 
event. 

After the medical examination was 
made and the application signed, the ap- 
plicant consulted a physician, complain- 
ing of his heart, pains in his left shoul- 
der and chest, and other things. Neither 
the insurance company nor its agents 
was told of this consultation when the 
two policies, on which suit was brought, 
were delivered. The judgment for de- 
fendant on a directed verdict was af- 
firmed. 





BIG PRU ANNUITY CONTRACT 
Approximately 5,000 Employes of Stand- 
ard Oil Co., and Subsidiaries Share 
in Retirement Plan 


The Standard Oil Co. of Ohio has ar- 
ranged for the Prudential to administer 
the funds of its employes’ pension plan 
under a group annuity contract. Ap- 
proximately 5,000 employes of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries will be eligible 
under the plan, which provides for the 
retirement of male employes at the age 
of 65, and of women at 60. 

Contributions toward the pension fund 
will be made by both the company an 
by employes. Upon retirement the em- 
ploye will receive each year a sum equal 
to 2% of his total wages over the period 
of service. While participation in the 
plan is optional, practically all eligible 
employes have enrolled. 





OKLAHOMA-DALLAS MEETING 

H. T. Childre, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Jefferson Standard, was 
speaker at the recent meeting of the 
Oklahoma City Association of Life Un 
derwriters. The Dallas Association 
members were guests at the affair. The 
Tulsa Association members will be 
guests at the next meeting. 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine 




















and now 


TIME 


Boscnnnc with the issue for 
November 21, TIME, the weekly news- 
magazine, will carry a full schedule of 
Union Central advertising. Thus, 
TIME will augment the imposing ar- 
ray of publications in which Union 
Central advertising appears. The Sat- 


urday Evening Post, American Maga- 
zine and now—TIME! 


TIME’S circulation is highly selective. 
More than half of its readers are in the 
group earning $5,000 or more annu- 
ally. Its readers are select—almost 




















takes its place on the Union Central advertising schedule 


hand-picked prospects for Life Insur- 
ance. 


In addition to this magazine advertis- 
ing, the radio program—*“Roses and 
Drums”—is broadcast over the Co- 
lumbia network (including WABC) 
every Sunday evening at 5:00 p.m. It 
carries the same story to thousands of 
additional listeners in the New York 
territory. 


If you’d like to know more about the 
plan featured by this advertising cam- 
paign, just drop in at one of the 
Knight branches listed below. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Scranton, Pa. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. 


250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


" Flushing, L. I. 
Stapleton, S. I. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Malone, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Great-West Life Raises 
Its 1933 Dividends 


INTEREST RATE REMAINS AT 5% 
General Manager C. C. Ferguson’s An- 
nouncement to Agents; Illustration 
Of Dividends 


The Great-West Life of Winnipeg, 
Canada, will increase the dividend scale 
of payments to policyholders for 1933. 
General Manager C. C. Ferguson has 
sent an announcement to the agency 
force of the company in which he says: 

“It gives me very great pleasure to 
announce that there will be an increase 
in the company’s scale of profits to pol- 
icyholders, beginning January 1, 1933. 
The increase will apply to all the usual 
plans of insurance but will be most no- 
ticeable in the case of single premium 
policies, paid up policies and policies 
which have been in force for consider- 
able periods. On Single Premium In- 
vestment policies the profits will continue 
to be computed on the 5% interest basis. 
Illustrations of the new scale will be 
found on the opposite page. The inter- 
est payable on moneys left with the com- 
pany remains at 5%. 

“It is extremely gratifying to the di- 
rectors and officials to find that the fi- 
nancial position of the company justifies 
this important step. 

“The dividend booklets for 1933 are 
now in course of preparation.” 

Following is an illustration of the new 
scale: 

Illustrations of Annual Dividends 

Adopted January 1, 1933 
Age 35 
Kind Years in Force 

of Policy 1 Yr. 10 Yrs. 20 Yrs. 
Ordinary Life....... $6.16 $6.86 $8.00 
Life 20 Payments .... 5.644 6.25 6.66 
Endowment 20 yrs... 6.35 6.76 6.01 








STRONG RELIEF COMMITTEE 





Presidents of New York Life Companies 
to Assist Chairman Buckner in 


Relief Work 


Life insurance is represented by a 
strong committee which is assisting in 
the work of emergency unemployment 
relief in New York. The personnel of 
the life division is as follows: Thomas 
A. Buckner, president, New York Life, 
chairman; Alfred L. Aiken, vice-presi- 
dent, New York Life; Walter E. Barton, 
president, Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City; Frederick H. Ecker, 
president, Metropolitan Life; Henry 
James, chairman of the Teachers Insur- 
ance & Annuity Assn.; Carl Heye, presi- 
dent, Guardian Life; David F. Houston, 
president, Mutual Life; Thomas E. Love- 
joy, president, Manhattan Life; Ethel- 
bert Ide Low, chairman of the board, 
Home Life; Arthur Jordan, president, 
Postal Life; Henry Moir, president, 
United States Life, and Thomas I. Par- 
kinson, president, Equitable Society. 


MISSOURI OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

By a large majority Missouri voters 
approved on election day a proposition 
authorizing a system of old age pensions 
in that state. 








contract. 











WHEN YOU SELL LIFE INSURANCE, s 


SELL CONTENTMENT e 


It is true that a life insurance policy is a 
But it is much more than 
that. It is a guarantee of contentment 
for the weak and aged. It is a ransom 
for the hostages of fortune. 
barrier against cold, privation and pov- 
erty. Sell CONTENTMENT! 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


It is a 


Founded 1865 








N. J. COTE WITH KNIGHT AGENCY 





Well Known New York Insurance Man 
Joins Brokerage Department of 
Union Central Organization 
A new appointment has been made by 
the Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., of 
the Union Central in New York—that 
of Norman J. Cote as a member of the 
brokerage staff. Mr, Cote has been in 
the insurance business for the past ten 
years, having started originally with 
Crum & Forster. For the last four years 
he has been associated with the broker- 
age department of the Massachusetts Ac- 
cident. He has many friends in the busi- 
ness and has developed quite a large fol- 
lowing among brokers in the metropoli- 

tan district. 





TO BUILD MODEL APARTMENTS 

The Prudential has definitely decided 
to start work on its model apartments in 
the third ward of Newark shortly after 
the first of the year, according to the 
announcement of Willard I. Hamilton, 
vice-president. A strong desire to pro- 
vide employment is causing the company 
to rush its plans. 


THREE C. L. U. BROTHERS 





Fletcher, Keith and Norris Waldron, 
Manufacturers Life Representatives, 
Win Coveted Designation 
Three Canadian brothers have earned 
the right to use the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter designation. They are Messrs. 
Fletcher, Keith and Norris Waldron, 
sons of the late L. W. Waldron, who was 
for thirty-five years an outstanding rep- 
resentative of the Manufacturers Life. 
The sons are all with the same company. 
Fletcher and Norris Waldron are asso- 
ciated with the Hamilton branch of the 
Manufacturers Life, and Keith Waldron, 
formerly with the Regina branch, was 
recently appointed agency assistant at 
one of the company’s Toronto branches. 





SHEPARD MONTH A SUCCESS 

October, Shepard Month, was the 
greatest in the volume of paid business 
for the Lincoln National Life since 
March of this year and the best month 
in written business since May, 1932. The 
company’s October paid production also 
represented an increase over the 1931 
figure for the same month. 


Clay Hamlin Production } 
Material Is Released 


PUBLISHED BY R. & R. SERVICE 


“Definitizer” Plan Involves Use of 
Monthly Note Book and Manual; 
Worked on for Years 


The Clay W. Hamlin method of sell- 
ing, known as definitizing, has now been 
released for general use though the pub- 
lication by the Insurance Research & 
Review Service of Indianapolis of the 
Definitizer Manual and monthly Definit- 
izer note books. This is the only form 
in which Mr. Hamlin has released this 
material. 

Clay W. Hamlin, Mutual Benefit gen- 
eral agent at Buffalo and million-dollar 
producer for many years, has long been 
one of the most popular speakers at sales 
congress and meetings. One year he per- 
sonally wrote $11,044,500. 

Mr. Hamlin’s system features a book- 
let, which is a “vest pocket field office” 
and really a notebook, called “The Def- 
initizer.” It contains space for every 
necessary record of each day in the 
month and of the entire month which an 
agent must have in order to keep him- 
self in check hour by hour, day by day, 
week after week. 

Each “Definitizer” contains the nec- 
essary forms and blanks for an agent’s 
definitizing of one month’s field work. 
Each month the agent makes a fresh 
start with a new “Definitizer.” 

The “Definitizing Manual” which ac- 
companies “The Definitizer” gives mi- 
nute instructions on the keeping of “The 
Definitizer.” 

Mr. Hamlin’s Early Difficulties 


The story has often been told how Mr. 
Hamlin was a dismal failure in the early 
part of his life insurance career. He 
paid for $60,000 in his first year, dropped 
to $50,000 in his second. Debt, discour- 
agement and a growing sense of failure 
drove him out of the business. He came 
back for another try and succeeded in 
paying for $132,000 in a year. 

He probably would have continued 
paying for some such sum each year, but 
he figured out a new system of self- 
organization. When he had organized 
himself, his field work, his sales plans, 
when he kept himself disciplined hour 
by hour, he became truly successful. 
This is the process he calls “definitiz- 
ing.” 

For many years there has been a de- 
mand for Mr. Hamlin’s methods, but be- 
fore publishing them he wished to test 
them by experiments in his own agency. 











COMMONWEALTH CREDIT UNION 


A credit union of home office employes 
of the Commonwealth Life of Louisville 
was recently formed and is one of about 
eight such organizations formed by em- 
ployes of Louisville companies. The 
idea is to prevent employes from having 
to go to loan sharks when in financial 
difficulties. Under the plan employes 
with money can invest in the credit 
union, which loans the money to other 
employes. Company officials may sub- 
scribe to stock and serve in advisory 
capacity only. 





Reciprocity— 


his client’s estate. 








Physicians and mothers know full well that the “second summer” is the crucial one in an infant’s development. Conscientious life underwriters 
know equally well that the second year is the danger period in the history of the average policy. 
observant and cautious for symptoms of illness during this hazardous time, so is the farsighted salesman alert and active for the preservation of 


If the agent and his company wish to cling to as many policyholders as possible through the first two precarious years, the best way to assure 
results is by ADEQUATE COMPENSATION for the winning of the first renewal premium. 
PAY WELL—as it logically should—there is greater satisfaction and service to client, agent, and company. 


Just as physician and mother are particularly 


In other words, when the company makes RENEWAL 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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ESTATE CREATION 


Becomes 


ESTATE PRESERVATION 


With the advent of the new Federal Estate 
Taxes, many an American family, which was 
formerly “not in the market” for life insurance, 
now finds itself in pressing need of more adequate 
life insurance protection against the heavy in- 
roads that today’s taxes will make against their 
estate. .. . To assist our representatives in selling 
well-to-do prospects, we have prepared for them 
an especially timely and practical booklet, 
“What Will the New Taxes Do To Your 
Estate?” 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 


“Established in 1846” 
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Merits In Applying Life Insurance 
Standards To Other Fields Cited 


Superintendent Van Schaick Says Way Business Has Shown up 
During Crisis Has Proven Worth of Methods; 
Praises Investment Policies 


The underlying theory of insurance is 
to anticipate burdens which might be 
unbearable were it not for cooperative 
action. Since life insurance pre-emi- 
nently presents an example of stability 
in a crisis it would seem to be timely to 
look at some of its characteristic meth- 
ods of administration to see whether 
there is desirability of making an appli- 
cation of these methods to other fields. 

The above thought was offered by 
George S. Van Schaick, superintendent 
of insurance, New York State, in a 
forceful address given before the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City last week. Referring to the Arm- 
strong investigation of 1907 and its bene- 
ficial effects upon the business and the 
way it has been conducted since that 
time. he said in part: 

“The statutory reform which followed 
the legislative investigation recognized 
the relationship of trustee and _ policy- 
holder. For the protection of the rights 
of policyholders companies were re- 
stricted to non-speculative investments 
of conservative character. 

Far-Reaching Effects 

“Today sees the results of the wisdom 
of this action from the standpoint of 
companies and policyholders alike. The 
recognition of the fiduciary relationship 
and the consequent limitation of action 
are generally accepted as wise and de- 
sirable legislation The character of the 
investments held by life companies in 
accordance with these standards set by 
the Legislature have unquestionably 
been an important factor in the excellent 
record made bv life insurance companies 
in these troublesome times. 

“The fiduciary character of insurance 
and its effect upon investment policy is 
one which is not limited to life insurance 
alone. More and more there has come 
a recognition that the unearned premium 
reserves and loss reserves held by other 
types of companies are trust funds 
which should be treated as such. They 
are set up for the benefit of policyhold- 
ers who are entitled to the same pro- 
tection as holders of life insurance 
policies. 

“Last session the New York Legisla- 
ture considered a proposal that the in- 
vestment of a substantial percentage of 
the unearned premium and loss reserve 
funds of fire, casualty and marine com- 
panies should be restricted to the same 
tvpe of securities now prescribed for the 
minimum capital of comnanies other than 
life and the assets of all life insurance 
companies. Many companies have of 
their own accord accommodated them- 
selves to such requirements. The satis- 
factorv character of life insurance com- 
pany investments calls for careful con- 
sideration of this proposal. 

Acquisition Cost 

“It has sometimes been said that the 

handling of the subject of acquisition 





N. A. L. U. ASSOCIATION RECORD 

There are now 237 local association 
members of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, the largest number in 
the history of the organization. The in- 
dividual membership is also larger than 
ever before. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN MEET 

The Western and Southern Life held 
an all-day conference in Cincinnati on 
Monday, at which President Charles F. 
Williams presided. District managers 
from various parts of Ohio, W. Va., an 
Kentucky attended. 


FEWER SURRENDERS 
President Ed Mays of the Continental 
Life of St. Louis reports that his com- 
pany has been experiencing a decided 
decline in the number of policies being 
surrendered by policyholders. 





cost in life insurance by statutory con- 
trol is a model for other lines. The Leg- 
islative Investigation of 1905 showed the 
need of the drastic action which fol- 
lowed. In controlling acquisition cost 
there are advantages in self-regulation. 
There are likewise advantages in statu- 
tory control. Whichever method is in 
use questions will constantly arise call- 
ing for solution. There is always need 
for close working together by agents, 
companies and supervisory officials to 
the end that the public interest may be 
furthered without consequent injustice 
to any individual. The Department is 
always anxious to have the viewpoint of 
any agent as well as any executive rela- 
tive to any injustice that may exist. 

“The advance in educational facilities 
for life insurance both in institutions of 
higher learning and elsewhere has been 
an inspiring example for the elevation 
of standards of insurance men generally. 
The setting up of standards of ethics by 
various associations of life underwriters 
such as the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York serve as models for 
similar organizations in other fields. 

“The insistence of your organization 
upon its members meeting high profes- 
sional standards of conduct and the pre- 
senting of cases to various Departments 
of Insurance where facts as to improper 
practices have developed constitute pub- 
lic service of an exceptional kind. The 
spirit of such action is being largely fol- 
lowed in all lines of insurance. Every- 
where similar associations are insisting 
upon standards that will protect the pub- 
lic in the future far better than in the 
past.” 
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Complete Personal Coverage 


For all those contingencies which may interfere with well-laid personal 
plans the Monarch offers a financial safeguard. Provision may be made with 
Monarch contracts against disability from accident or illness, accidental death, 
premature death, or old age, in addition to all those other personal financial 
problems which Life Insurance has been so successful in solving. 


A Monarch Representative is truly a personal “Insurance Counselor.” 


MONARCH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 














W. S. DEHNEL APPOINTMENT 





Named District Manager in California 
Territory for Equitable Society; 
Was Field Assistant 
William S. Dehnel has been appointed 
district manager in the San Diego and 
Imperial County, Calif., territory for the 
Equitable Society, according tothe an- 
nouncement of Kellogg Van Winkle, 
manager for the company in Los An- 

geles. 

Formerly a field assistant for the Equi- 
table, with offices in Pomona, Mr. Dehnel 
has made a fine record in life insurance. 
He has been active in civic affairs in 
Pomona, having been president of the 
Kiwanis Club and Past Commander of 
Pomona Post of the American Legion. 

The Equitable offices in San Diego will 
shortly be moved from the Common- 
wealth Building to No. 640-641 Bank of 
America Building. 





Nearly $100,000 in excess 


of premiums received 


was paid out by the Sun Life to beneficiaries of 
twenty men who were in perfect health a year ago 
but who lived to pay ONLY ONE PREMIUM. 
Ten died as the result of accidents; ten from nat- 


ural causes. 


In paying these claims promptly and willingly, the Sun Life 
was fulfilling the function for which life insurance was 


instituted. 


Life Insurance puts the strength of men standing 
together behind the frailty of one man standing 


alone. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 


Duffield Suggests Further 
War Debt Moratorium 


That a further short term moratorium 
on war debts is almost inevitable was 
emphasized by E. D. Duffield, president 
of the Prudential and acting head of 
Princeton University, in an address be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York on Wednesday eve- 
ning. In discussing settlement of the 
debts Mr. Duffield said in part: 

“If we face the admitted facts it seems 

to me to clearly indicate that we should 
utilize our position as creditors to insist 
that our debtors cooperate with us in 
obtaining those results for which we 
fought the war, in securing to their peo- 
ples and to our own the great objective 
that was then our impelling motive, and 
that in any adjustment we should recog- 
nize the necessity for a leniency on our 
part, but at the same time we should 
insist on a willingness by them to co- 
operate in the creation of a world in 
which security is to rest upon the free- 
dom of the individual rather than upon 
the application of force. 
- “T hesitate to suggest a definite course 
which should be determined by those 
whose wisdom is greater than mine, but 
would we not be measurably nearer to a 
realization of our hopes if we were to 
declare first that in the adjustment of 
these debts we should ignore the ques- 
tion of reparation as being no concern 
of ours; secondly, that we should recog- 
nize the impossibility of present payment 
and should declare a short moratorium 
of not over two or three years; that if 
during that period any nation should re- 
duce its expenditures for armaments we 
would proportionately reduce its debt to 
us.’ 





NARDIN PHILOSOPHY PRAISED 


St. Louis Globe Democrat Presents Ideas 
of Missouri State Life President 
in Editorial 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the 
largest daily newspaper west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, recently in a leading edi- 
torial paid tribute to the business phi- 


losophy of William T. Nardin, president 

of the Missouri State Life. The editorial 
quoted from an article, “Interdependence 
of Business,” by Mr. Nardin, which ap- 
peared in the Moslic Roar, an agency 
publication of the company. 

In this article Mr. Nardin says: “We 
must have learned the dear lesson that 
when one industry suffers, all industry 
participates in the suffering; that when 
one man fails to prosper, his neighbor 
suffers; that the stock market cannot 
crash without every line of business feel- 
ing the blow; that the financial su‘fer- 
ings of life i insurance companies an¢ rail- 
roads and great industries and u‘ ilities 
cast their reflections in distant places 
and upon remote individuals. W. are 
all dependent, one upon the other—in- 
dustry, business and individuals.” 
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North Sees Overstress 

In “Investment” Angle 
SHOULD PLAY UP PROTECTION 
Metropolitan Third Vice-President Talks 


to Life Underwriters Here; Pleads 
for Smaller Sized Policies 








Henry E. North, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, and George S. 
Van Schaick, New York Insurance Su- 
perintendent, drew the largest crowd 
that has yet attended a dinner of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York. It was Thursday night of last 
week, and more than 1,300 attended. The 
crowd was larger than at the annual 
banquets. 

Theodore A. Peyser, Northwestern 
Mutual Life agent, recently elected to 
the United States Congress, was intro- 
duced. President Charles C. Thompson 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters also was presented. He re- 
ported the largest membership in the 
history of the National Association. 

Mr. Van Schaick’s talk is reviewed 
elsewhere. 

Mr. North discussed the present great 
responsibilities of the insurance agent, 
not only to the public but to the com- 
pany; declared that the average-sized 
policies must not be ignored and that 
there was considerable will-o’-the wisp 
chasing of very large lines; argued 
against too much emphasis upon selling 
insurance as an investment when it 
should primarily be sold as protection, 
and concluded with an old-fashioned, in- 
formative sales talk, including answering 
some objections. 

Responsibilities of Agent 

At the start Mr. North told of thie 
opportunities for agents based in part 
on the fact that so many people are not 
covered or are uninsured. Life insur- 
ance in force per capita for the entire 
U. S. population is $862. For New York 
State it is $1,590. For Greater New 
York, between $2,000 and $2,200. More 
than two billions of life insurance was 
written in New York City last year. He 
estimated the wealth of this city as be- 
tween forty and fifty billions; the as- 
sessed real estate and personal property 
as nearly twenty billions; the income 
here last year as between six and seven 
billions. There are between 20,000 and 
25,000 licensed agents. Rather a small 
group of men who each day go about in 
this great, wealthy city making a liveli- 
hood from selling insurance. It is abso- 
lutely imperative that the agent should 
understand his business. 

In discussing the responsibilities of the 
agent Mr. North said in part: 

“He owes his company every ounce of 
allegiance and loyalty that is in him. It 
is his job to guard carefully the future 
of his company. He should be as much 
interested in the underwriting of a risk 
as is his company. He should make sure 
that no bad risk is foisted upon his com- 
pany; that the last detail is brought out 
so that his company may have a fair 
chance of deciding on the risk and be 
able to carry on its business with that 
tisk, and every other risk, on a sound 
actuarial basis. 

“In short, the underwriter should look 
upon his company as his own, and pro- 
tect it as he would himself. <A great 
many underwriters appear to think a 
lot about their company when they are 
broadcasting it, so to speak, but their 
actions prove that it means very little 
to them. It is true, this may be nothing 
more than heedlessness or lack of 
thought; nevertheless, the underwriter 
must realize that he is a very important 
part of the company he represents and 
that it has to depend on’ him to carry 
out his task to the very best of his 
ability. 

“lf he keeps this thought in mind, a 
great many of the so-called evils of the 
business will disappear, and he won’t be 
annoyed because his company did not 
accept this or that risk. The insurance 
companies want business as much as you 
do, but in fairness to other policyhold- 
ers, they have to decide very carefully 
on whether they can take this or that 
tisk. As you all know, the safety of life 


insurance depends upon selection. 

The tendency to talk about life insur- 
ance as an investment drew comments 
from Mr. North. Along that line he 
said: 

“Of course, it is an investment but I 
am wondering whether we are not 
stressing its investment features too far, 
and whether some of our clients, at least, 
may not be putting it in the same class 
with other investments. 

Confusion im Selling as “Investment” 

“In speaking of the investment aspect 
of life insurance, the underwriter should 
guard against confusing the mind of his 
client. He should not say ‘saving’ when 
he means premium, or ‘interest’ when he 
means dividend. And he should not get 
away from the idea of life insurance as 
the great protector. Is there any idea 
that can touch a man like the picture of 
home, with wife and children dependent 
upon him? Is there anything more mov- 
ing than the picture of the man or wo- 
man in the autumn years of life with no 
one to care for them? 

“We are confusing the issues when we 
set up life insurance as an investment, 
without putting into it its big idea of 
protection. 

“Then again, I am afraid a great many 
underwriters, I won’t say all, have an 
idea that this business of ours should be 
operated on a big scale or not at all. 
They hear of a $1,000,000 policy that 
some agent has written, or a $500,000 or 


$100,000 case, and they want to get into 
that class. In trying to climb the moun- 
tain they overlook the ‘forgotten man.’ 
They forget the people who never have 
an opportunity of saving money except 
in a small way. 

The Small Family Predominates 

“In this country of ours there are less 
than a million families with an income 
of $5,000 or more, and only two million 
whose income is above $3,000 a year. Of 
course we like to believe that everybody 
has lots of money, but facts are facts, 
and we have got to face them. 

“We may never go back again to the 
days of high finance; we may never go 
back to the days of 1926-27-28 and 29. 
These may be normal times, and we must 
adjust ourselves to these times. 

“Out in Chicago last week I heard a 
noted economist say that it was mighty 
hard for people to get adjusted to the 
present situation; that a lot of us do 
not belong in this present era because 
we cannot face facts. We cannot re- 
alize that times have changed and we 
are now in a new era, and that unless 
we adjust ourselves to it, we will fail. 

“However that may be, it is certainly 
true that the life insurance man today 
who wants to make a success of his busi- 
ness, must be able to show those fami- 
lies whose incomes vary from $1,500 to 
$500, why life insurance should become 
a part of their budget and how it can be 
made a part of it.” 
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HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK STATE 


OW the Home Life is con~ 
sidering the establishment — 
of some new agencies in New 


Supplementing the organ- 
ization now existing throughout 
the State, additional general 
agencies will be planted 
ditional cities which lie between — 
the metropolitan centers or in 
themselves comprise substan-~ 


be The method of establishin 
agencies in these cities, which — 
we believe to be a practical one, — 
is based on a modest beginning, 

rounded in a substantial per~ 
sonal production on the part 
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THE EMPIRE STATE 


of the General Agent, followed 
by the gradual addition of a 
limited group of high grade 
producers. We believe this al 
method not only meets the 
financial necessities of the 
situation, but is the soundest 
possible procedure in Meeting 
current conditions. 

Along these lines, and as men 
who meet the requirements 
are available, the 
program goes forward. 


On Agency Matters Address: 
Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Ss 
Superintendent of Agencies 3 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CITY HALL PARK ~NEW YORK S 
Ethelbert Ide Low 4 
Chairman of the Board : 
James A. Fulton Z| 
President a 
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Clancy D. Connell 


AGENCY 


Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


33 Liberty St., New York 
John 4-3771 
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Practical Suggestions 
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Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 





Do not attempt to 


The sell insurance casual- 
Vital ly—it is too impor- 
Approach tant an undertaking, 


advises the Mid - 


Continent Life bulletin. 

Especially is your approach to a pros- 
pect vital, particularly if he is a stranger 
to you. You may kill all future chances 
of selling him then and there by being 
too timid or too blatant. Don’t be too 
“nervy,” yet use your nerve, plus a lot 
of good judgment. Don’t just drop in. 
Have something constructive to say 
about him and his relation to the great 
business of life insurance. And don’t be 


afraid to mention the name of your 
company. 

* * * 

Northwestern Na- 

A tional News offers 

Biblical the following cogent 
Analogy tips: 

Life insurance is 


the strength of years of plenty applied 
to the weakness of years of want. 

Competition is just as afraid of you 
as you are of it. 

You are wearing out your shoes every 
day; but if you are guiding them in the 
right direction, you will soon have the 
price of several new pairs. 

Failure thoughts may come uninvited, 
but they need not be entertained. 


xs «@ 
Louisville salesmen 

A are using future de- 
Timely pressions as one of 
Argument today’s selling argu- 


ments, according to 
Conmutopics. 

“Every business man, Mr. Prospect, 
between the ages of twenty-five and six- 
ty-five, his normal earning period, goes 
through five major depressions. If a 
young man goes through the first two 
or three and is wiped out or suffers a 
severe set-back, he can usually make a 
fresh start again. There is still time for 
him to begin over. 

“But the longer a man goes safely 
through the first three or four depres- 
sions, he becomes just so much more 
‘vulnerable’ to. disaster when his fourth 
or fifth depression comes along. He has 
infinitely more at stake, and if he makes 
an error of judgment or forces beyond 
his control shoyld crush him, his later 
years are ruined beyond repair, for he 
is now fast approaching the age when he 
will no longer have an opportunity to 
begin over again like the young man.” 


Back of the doors 


Where are the prospects. 
To Find Turn the knob and 
Prospects walk in. If this man 


won't see you, says 
a Provident Mutual bulletin, go next 
door. If he won’t, go to the next door 
and so on. 

Keep remembering one thing. Back 
of the doors are the prospects. Some- 
one is seeing them and someone is sell- 
ing them. Why not you? 


¢ 2 6 
Life insurance no 
Idea of longer breeds  dis- 
Insurance trust, suspicion and 
Now Sold antagonism in the 
public mind. It has 


proven itself to be of benefit far beyond 
the common dreams, states the Reliance 
Bulletin. Salesmen no longer have to 
sell the idea of insurance protection. 
Rather, the purpose of the salesman to- 
day is to fit life insurance through its 
various forms to the needs of the pros- 
pect. 
* * * 


Prudential Weekly 


Salary Record offers an ap- 
As Basis proach which might 
Of Approach be used to advantage 


in some instances: 
“Mr. Blank, what would you do if your 
salary check did not come to you this 
month ?” 


“Why, I don’t know. I——” 
“What if it didn’t come in two 
months ?” 


“Well, I’m afraid my creditors would 
get very busy and we should be well on 
the way to the poorhouse.” 

“Exactly! I was thinking of what 
your family would do if your monthly 
check stopped forevermore. How much 
would your present estate bring at, say, 
5% interest? Of course, your creditors 
would have to be considered more at 
your death than now, Just what would 
your family do under such circum- 
stances? Let us do a little quiet figuring 
and see what might be done with the 
one best policy for your particular 
needs.” 





NAMED FIELD INSTRUCTOR 


The Northwestern National has ap- 
pointed Paul L. Field to the position of 
field instructor for the company, in 
which capacity he will take charge of 
training new agents. Mr. Field has for 
the past nine years been associated with 
the Truman H. Cummings agency in 





There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY sum NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 














“An Agency Minded Company”—Because ! ! 


All the Officers of 


“Fund-o-mentals”—Agents’ Training Course. 
Organized Sales talks. 
With these “sales 
Field problems. 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Fred H. Rhodes, President 





CITES BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 





Angus O. Swink Optimistic on Current 
Outlook; Urges Agents to Give More 
Attention to Prospecting 
Another insurance executive who has 
expressed optimism in the present out- 
iook of business is Angus O. Swink, 
president of the Atlantic Life. In his 
November letter to the company’s field- 

men President Swink says: 

“As I write you this letter the coun- 
try is considering its strength for a re- 
newal of the advance which is bound to 
come. The evidences of genuine recov- 
ery before us are too convincing to ig- 
nore. Electric power production is firm. 
Unemployment is showing some decline. 
Textile and shoe manufacturers are en- 
joying active business. Cash is piling 
up in our financial institutions. Since 
such money has no capacity to earn any- 
thing at its present use, it is plausible 
to expect a vigorous revival of invest- 
ment activity now that election uncer- 
tainties are over. 

“Your course as a salesman, therefore, 
should be quickened during the remain- 
ing months of the year, and it seems to 
me that your progress forward can be 
accelerated by giving more and more at- 
tention to the vital matter of prospect- 
ing.” 





D. P. KINGSLEY’S WILL 





Leaves Entire Estate to Wife and Chil- 
dren with Exception of Six 
Special Gifts 

The will of Darwin P. Kingsley, late 
chairman of the board of the New York 
Life, leaves the entire estate to his 
widow and their five children with the 
exception of six gifts aggregating $14,000 
to relatives and employes. Among the 
special bequests are one of $3,000 to Miss 
Odessa Morris, secretary to Mr. Kings- 
ley, and one of $1,500 to John Ecks, an 
employe in Mr. Kingsley’s office at the 
New York Life. The value of the estate 
was not disclosed. 


WIN PRU PROMOTIONS 
The Prudential recently promoted to 
the position of assistant superintendents 
the following: Charles J. Martin, Mid- 
dletown, N. J.; William D. Roberts, 
Staten Island, N. Y.; Alex Warshaw, 
Boston No. 1, and Milton L. Granquist, 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Kansas City 
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KERNAN HONORS BOYCE AGENCY 





Equitable Society Director Entertains 
100 Members of Organization at 
Home in Utica 


About 100 members of the W. L. Boyce 
Agency of the Equitable Society in Syra- 
cuse were recently the guests of Francis 
K. Kernan, a director of the company, 
who entertained them at his home in 
Utica. The occasion commemorated 
noteworthy underwriting achievements 
by representatives of the agency during 
1932. 

Addressing the Boyce organization, 
Mr. Kernan spoke of the enlarged field 
for life insurance and for life annuities 
resulting from the economic changes of 
the past few years and congratulated the 
Syracuse agency on its remarkable ad- 
vances during that period despite dis- 
concerting conditions. 

Guests of honor at the affair included 
the following from the Equitable home 
office: President Thomas I. Parkinson, 
Vice-President William W. Klingman, 
Second Vice-President Albert G. Bor- 
den, Superintendent of Agencies Frank 
B. Runyon and Sterling Pierson of the 
president’s staff. 





POWELL AGENCY CONFERENCE 


An educational conference of Equi- 
table Society agents of Kentucky, 
Southern Indiana and Southern Ohio, 
was held at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
last Friday and Saturday. Henry J. 
Powell, manager for the company, in 
that territory, arranged the affair. 
Among those who spoke were Ray D. 
Murphy, vice-president of the Equitable; 
Roy Hale, Southern superintendent of 
agents, and Henry Kranz, group super- 
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Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
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Michigan. Mankato, Minn. visor for the South. 
LIFE INSURANCE COQ.  asenics 
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College Men In F. W. Pennell Agency 


Many Football Players, Other Athletes and Musicians; Aver- 
age Age Between 30 and 35; Agency Has Put 
$30,000,000 on Books in Five Years 


One of the most interesting personnel 
organizations in the Greater New York 
territory is the general agency of Frank 
W. Pennell, State Mutual Life, 225 
3roadway. The idea of Mr. Pennell has 
been to develop a force of about forty 


U 

Carl Mason, James Neilson. 
Third Row: Thomas Stickney. 
Second Row: 


First Row: 


full time men with probably no more 
ambitious future aim than ultimately to 
have about fifty in the organization. At 
that time it can spend all of its energy 
in developing what talent it has and thus 
be relieved of the large amount of ef- 
fort required in recruiting and training 
new men. The agents in the Pennell 
organization are carefully picked; above 
the average in education. A group pic- 
ture of a recent outing held by the agen- 
cy is shown on this page. The average 
age of the group is somewhere between 
30 and 35. Mr. Pennell works on the 
theory that it takes two to four years 
really to develop a finished life insurance 
man, Therefore, he tries to exercise pa- 
tience plus with new members of the 
organization in expecting them to cut 
into the large volume class the first year 
or so, 


Colleges Represented 


Of the forty agents twenty-five are 
college men, the educational institutions 
which are their alma mater including 
McGill, Columbia, Carnegie, University 
of Pennsylvania, Cornell, Bowdoin, Rut- 
gers, Wesleyan, Notre Dame, Williams, 
University of Illinois, University of 
Michigan, Yale, Princeton and Pratt In- 
stitute. Mr. Pennell is a University of 
Michigan man and from that institution 
are three graduates. There are five in 
the agency from Princeton. 

Many of the Pennell agents were out- 
standing in college. The football rep- 
resentation includes Frank Young, a fa- 
mous line player at Carnegie Institute, 
and who incidentally is the leading agent 
of the State Mutual here and stands 
second to date for the company in the 
country; “Bill” Kline, Yale graduate of 
’27, a six letter man who was three years 
in the Yale backfield and first baseman 
on the Yale team for three years; Harold 
Darby, who won his football letter at U. 
of P. in 1928; “Whitey” Lorenz, captain 
of the 1929 Rutgers football team and 
president of his class; and Robert Boyd. 
Boyd won three letters in football at 


Wesleyan and was on the track team for 
two years. 

The organization is also strong in mu- 
sical talent. It has two fine singers in 
Herbert Needes and Gregory Chorlian. 
Both are doing radio and church work 


Pennell Agency Snapped at Outing 


pper Row: P. Wahldner, John Munro, R. C. Anderson, H. M. Shaw, Robt. 


Francis Dudley, 


in this city. Felix Janke and Nelson 
Wilkinson are better than average pian- 
ists. Frank Young and Carl Mason are 
artists with the banjo, Mason having 
been a member of the University of 
Michigan Glee Club. Timothy W. Foley, 
manager of the uptown branch, 100 East 
Forty-second Street, an office which has 
been doing well, also plays an instru- 
ment. At the two outings of the agency 
each year at the Braidburn Country 
Club, Madison, N. J., there was plenty 
of musical talent as can be seen. 

Five Years’ A plish t 


At the close of this year the agency 








Gilson, Albert Burley, Luther Brown, Herbert Lorenz, Robt. Boyd, 


Tim Foley, Dt. M. E. Pullen, Edw. Reinfelder, Felix Janke, John Brady, W. H. Burnet, H. T. Needes, I. T. F. Ring, Clarence 
Joachum, O. H. Burrill, Richard Lamarche, E. G. Redfi 
Ww. Pennell, F. C. Young, A. Mace, Fred Mall, Frank Meyers, 
Charles Robrecht, Donald Morrison, Wm. S. Sinclair. 


G. M. Chorlian, Harold Darby, Wm. Kline, 





business-in-force. 


peated. 





Strongly entrenched 
in the UNITED STATES 


From its first entry in 1906, The Great-West 
Life has been given a cordial reception by the 
people of the United States. 


In the State of North Dakota, where agency 
operations were originally launched, there are 
sixty-eight Great-West Life agents covering the 
entire state, and the Company now stands fourth 
among all companies operating in the State, in 


In Illinois, in Minnesota, in Michigan and in 
Washington, the remaining States of the Union 
in which the Company operates, the history of 
success in North Dakota is being rapidly re- 


With assets of over $135,000,000, and business- 
in-force over $600,000,000, The Great-West Life 
offers opportunities to agents for service in a 
strong company high in favor for its financial 
stability and favorable results to policyholders. 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 











will be five years old, during which time 
it has paid for $30,000,000 in the State 
Mutual. With few exceptions the en- 
tire agency has been developed by the 
office and has not been recruited from 
men with previous experience in the 
business. 

The agency has never done any financ- 
ing and will not take any one into the 
organization not able to finance himse!f 
for a period of at least six months. 





Presidents’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 3) 


both within and beyond the life insur- 
ance field. Among the various promi- 
nent positions which he has held are 
those of president of ‘the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel and president . 

the Vermont Bar Association. He has 
been a member of the executive com- 
mittee, vice-president and member of the 
general council of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Mr. Young has been an active 
member of the Commission on Uniform 
State Laws. He has been general coun- 
—— the National Life of Vermont since 


Human Side of Supervision 


Insurance supervision is not usually re- 
garded as a function in which the human 
element is prominent. William A. Tar- 
ver, new president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
will take exception to this thesis in his 
address before the life insurance execu- 
tives. His subject will be “Human Prob- 
lems of Insurance Supervision.” From 
1909 to 1915, Mr. Tarver was a member 
of the Texas Legislature. He later left 
the active practice of law to enter the 
service of his state. Appointed in 1929, 
he is life insurance commissioner and 
chairman of the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners of the State of Texas. He 
has been active in the councils of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, serving as vice-president and 
being made president in October. The 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners will hold its winter meeting 
in New York City the same week as the 
Life Presidents’ gathering. 





HEAR J. M. EISENDRATH 

An instructive talk was given by 
Julius M. Eisendrath, manager of the 
Fifth Avenue office of the McNamara 
Organization of the Guardian Life in 
New York City, before the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey in Newark on Monday. 





KENTUCKY HOME APPOINTS 

The Kentucky Home Life has recently 
appointed three new general agents: 
Charles B. Capers, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Lawrence Wheeler, Falls City, Neb., and 
Marcel Dreyfus, Youngstown, Ohio. 





HEADS ORPHANS’ INSTITUTION 


Max Harmelin, Columbian National 
agent in Newark, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Hebrew Orphans’ Sheltering 
Institution of Newark. Mr. Harmelin 
has been executive vice-president of the 
organization for some time. 





LUTHER VISITING AGENCIES 


K. A. Luther, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, is making a series of agency 
visits which will keep him in the field 
for four weeks. His tour includes stops 
in Denver, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 





L. C. ROTH IN TORONTO 
The Toronto Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation yesterday heard an address by 
Louis C. Roth of the Clay Hamlin Agen- 
cy of the Mutual Benefit in Buffalo. Mr. 
Roth has had a very successful career 
in the business. 





LONG WITH JOHN HANCOCK 
William A. White, state agent in New 
Jersey for the John Hancock, celebrated 
his twenty- -ninth anniversary ‘of contint- 
ous service with the company this 

month. 
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Hazards of Industry 
Theme of Local Meet 


MANY COMPANIES REPRESENTED 





Status of Professional Athletes and Rail- 
road Employes As Risks Among 
Questions Discussed 





The question of hazards incidental to 
various industries occupied the attention 
of a group of about fifty life company 
representatives who attended a meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on Wednesday, prior to the main 
sessions of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers’ convention. This was the largest 
gathering yet held of the occupational 
group. 

Much interest was shown in the papers 
offered. Roy F. Edwards, manager, sta- 
tistical department, Prudential, took up 
“The Trend of Fatal Accident Rates for 
Men in Certain Railroad Occupations”; 
Harold Davies, chief of the Equitable 
Society’s occupational rating section, the 
question of professional athletes; Win- 
ston E. Fox of the State Mutual, “Tan- 
nery Workers”; Dr. William J. McCon- 
nell, assistant medical director, Metro- 
politan Life, “Silicosis in the Foundry 
Industry”; and Morris Pitler, research 
section, Mutual Life, “Abrasives Indus- 
try.” 

Another speaker was Valentine How- 
ell, associate actuary of the Prudential, 
who discussed double indemnity benefits. 

The audience was increased by the 
presence of many underwriters who had 
come to New York primarily for the 
main association sessions on Thursday 
and Friday. 





Rohlffs Heads Home Office 


Life Underwriters’ Ass’n 

The following new officers of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation were elected yesterday in New 
York: 

President—William F. Rohlffs, as- 
sistant secretary, New York Life. 

Vice-Presidents—William H. Dallas, 
assistant vice-president, Aetna Life; 
F. Phelps Todd, vice-president, Provi- 
dent Mutual. 

Secretary—Leigh Cruess, assistant 
secretary, Home Life. 

Treasurer—Alfred J. Riley, assistant 
mathematician, Mutual Benefit. 

Executive Committeemen—Howard 
Goodwin, second _ vice-president, 
Phoenix Mutual; J. B. Mabon, asso- 
ciate actuary, Sun Life. 











ROYAL UNION CHANGES 





New Titles in Official Family with Re- 
turn of Chairman A. C. Tucker to 
Active Management 
With the return of Chairman of the 
Board A. C. Tucker to active manage- 
ment of the Royal Union Life of Des 
Moines, the following changes in the 


executive personnel have been an- 
nounced: 
W. R. C. Kendrick, former vice- 


president, becomes second vice-president 
and executive home office counsel; W. 
D. Haller, former secretary and actuary, 
becomes first vice-president and actuary. 
The office of vice-president and field 
manager was discontinued, and B. M. 
Kirke, who held that position, becomes 
secretary. He will continue in charge 
of agents as heretofore. Charles M. 
Howell, Kansas City, becomes a member 
of the board of directors. J. A. Donohue, 
O'Neill, Neb., who has been a member of 
the board for a number of years, be- 
comes a member of the executive com- 
mittee, 





DeFOREST BOWMAN HONORED 

Sixty applications representing more 
than $200,000 of new life insurance were 
Presented to DeForest Bowman, Chi- 
cago agency manager for the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, at a surprise birth- 
day party given in his honor recently at 
the Lake Shore Club in Chicago. W. W. 
Jaeger, vice-president and director of 
agencies, and E. McConney, actuary, 
were home office guests at the affair. 


NO) CLENVNO)\GNWO)\ OOOO) 


Mutual Benefit Leader Finds Time 
To Be Success in Several Fields 


Most men and women who achieve 
their desired ends in life insurance sell- 
ing concentrate on their vocation to the 
exclusion of other interests. There are 
always exceptions to the rule, however, 
and one of these is Herschel B. Barnes 
of Fairmont, W. Va., a representative 
of the Mutual Benefit Life. He somehow 
has been able to combine a multiplicity 
of activities with successful insurance 
production. 


At the close of the first nine months 
of this year Mr. Barnes led the entire 
field force of the Mutual Benefit in 
number of lives paid for. He has been 
a representative of the company since 
1920 and has made many other outstand- 
ing records, particularly in insuring 
large numbers of persons. 

Concerning his present activities Mr. 
Barnes writes to the Mutual Benefit 
Pelican as follows: 

“T am still giving only part time to 
life insurance, since the selling game is 
too strenuous for full time. I get some re- 
laxation by looking after my interests in 
the Fairmont Maytag Company, in which 
I have the controlling interest, and by 
spending some time on the Tygarts Val- 


ley River where I own eighteen acres. 
I rent two camps by the week to other 
people, improve my ground, care for an 
orchard and sell sites.” 

In the fall of 1924 Mr. Barnes was 
employed as teller in the largest bank 
of Fairmont, operated the Maytag agen- 
cy there in addition to managing his 
camp sites. At the same time in one 
month of that fall he submitted 119 cases 
to the Mutual Benefit. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Barnes’ current excellent record is being 
made when only one bank out of six is 
open in town; one of the community’s 
largest manufacturing plants is closed 
and moved away; another large plant 
is operating only one day in six and the 
coal mines, the territory’s main industry, 
are operating only about two days a 
week. His record would seem to prove 
that business is available for the man 
who knows how to get it. 


G. A. GOODRIDGE RECORD 
George A. Goodridge of the J. Elliott 
Hall Agency of the Penn Mutual in New 
York City has completed 402 weeks of 
consecutive weekly production. 











Saeed Company 
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F. E. GENDRON, Mgr. 











110 William St. - - New York City 
BEekman 3—6141-2-3 











PRUDENTIAL TRANSFERS 

Assistant Superintendent R. E,. Budd 
of the Prudential, formerly of Ellenville, 
N. Y., has been transferred to Santa 
Ana, Calif., taking over the presidency 
left vacant by the promotion of C. E. 
Baker to the superintendency of San 
Francisco No. 3. 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





“A Source of Comfort Through the Years” 
The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 
peace in the later years of life: 


**My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


‘It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . .” 


* ek KF KF KF 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 
protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) 
is an Insured Savings Plan with guaranteed values for 
Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


I believed in insurance but was too 
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GEORGE L. WILLIAMS 


The five home office executives of the 
Union Central Life, whose pictures are 
shown here, have been touring the 
country explaining to the company’s 





DR. WILLIAM MUHLBERG 


agencies the use of two new sales kits 

recently adopted by the Union Central. 
The group includes the following: 

George L. Williams, executive vice- 


RICHARD S. RUST 





Union Central “Flying Squadron” 


president; Jerome Clark, vice-president ; 
Dr. William Muhlberg, vice-president 
and medical director; Richard Rust, sec- 
retary, and Wendell Hanselman, assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies. They 
have been accompanied on their various 





JEROME CLARK 


trips by other home office executives. 
Messrs. Williams, Rust and Hansel- 
man have returned to the home office 
in Cincinnati from their respective trips 
to the South, Middle West and East, 
while Messrs. Clark and Muhlberg, who 
have been covering the longest route, are 


WENDELL F. HANSELMAN 


now in the Far West and will return to 
the home office next week. 

The sales kits were brought out by the 
company to tie up with the Union Cen- 
tral “merchandising plan,” which was 
built to capitalize fully on the national 
magazine and radio advertising of the 
company. 

MUTUAL SERVERS’ CLUB 

At the annual meeting of the “Mutual 
Servers Club” of the Newark agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual which was 
held recently the following officers 
were elected: Albert W. Olson, presi- 
dent; J. A. Durgom, vice-president ; 
William H. Sinclair, secretary and Fred 
A. Ditmars, librarian. 


PRUDENTIAL LEADER 
Agent L. H. Alkire of the Pasadena, 
Calif., district of the Prudential, is the 
leading producer in the company’s ranks 
in Intermediate net increase. He closed 
the vear of 1931 as the leader in In- 
dustrial net increase. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 








Vision 
For more than eighty-eight years, sagacious and conservative management } 
has piloted the State Mutual through the most perilous disturbances in the 
economic history of our country. Today, more than ever before, financial | 
stability, pure mutuality and a background rich in the experiences of other 
years are the basic principles upon which the State Mutual is building, in 
thoughtful anticipation of the dawn of the greatest ten years in its history 


of nearly a century of conservatively progressive life underwriting. 














CONNELL HEADS RELIEF UNIT 





New York Association Committee Will 
Enlist Aid from Non-Resident 
Life Company Agencies 

President Walter E. Barton of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City has appointed as chairman of an 
emergency unemployment relief unit, 
Clancy D. Connell, former president of 
the association. To assist him Mr. Con- 
nell has named William C. Bawden, 
brokerage supervisor, Connell Agency, 
Provident Mutual, and Elles M. Derby, 
executive secretary, Life Underwriters 
Association. 

This committee will enlist relief sub- 
scriptions from the agencies of those life 


language. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





Financial Stability—Complete Protection 
Since 1844 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 





companies whose home offices are not 
located in New York City. The New 
York companies are each handling their 
own relief situation. 


E. T. LOTHGREN APPOINTMENT 

On December 1, E. T. Lothgren will 
take charge of the Providence, R. I, 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual, 
succeeding W. F. Hazelton, who will de- 
vote his entire time to personal produc- 
tion. Mr..Lothgren has been supervisor 
of the Hobart & Oates agency of the 
Northwestern in Chicago. He is presi- 
dent of the Chicago C.L.U. chapter and 
vice-president of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual’s chapter. He has done considerable 
sales work and life insurance lecturing. 





It writes Annuities and 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 
and 
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Lawrence Simon Talks 
To C. L. U. Chapter 


TIPS ON AROUSING INTEREST 





Advantages in Reaching Point of Agree- 
ment Early in Interview Stressed; 
Ben Alk Speaks 





“Always appear to agree with what 
the prospect tells you,” was one of many 
sound sales suggestions offered by Law- 
rence E. Simon, Massachusetts Mutual 
general agent of New York City, in an 
address given before a luricheon-meeting 
of the New York C. L. U. Chapter last 
week. Mr. Simon declared that argu- 
ment, however pleasing to the agent, 
never closes cases and that the sooner 
a point of agreement is reached in the 
interview the better. 

A large representation of Chartered 
Life Underwriters turned out for the 
affair which was held in the attractive 
new quarters of the Western Universi- 
ties Club, 500 Fifth Avenue. In intro- 
ducing Mr. Simon, Grant L. Hill, presi- 
dent of the chapter, referred to the 
amazing record in selling made by the 
Massachusetts Mutual star. In recent 
years he has been averaging $5,000,000 
paid production annually. 

Mr. Simon emphasized, among other 
things, the advantages in asking ques- 
tions. “This will get the prospect talk- 
ing quicker than anything else,” he said. 
“Phrase questions that are bound to 
draw some information, such as ‘How is 
your present insurance payable,’ or ‘How 
are you using your dividends now?’ Then 
praise the man for exercising good judg- 
ment in his decision. Don’t criticize or 
belittle his present holdings, no_ matter 
how unimpressive they are. Praising 
the prospect will make him relax and 
come down off his guard. Concede as 
much as possible, especially in the early 
stages of the interview.‘ 


Praise Prospect’s Ideas 


“Another suggestion. Keep the word 
’ out of the interview as much as pos- 
sible. Make the prospect think that the 
ideas you are offering are his own. This 
will make him more receptive. And keep 
away from figures. I discarded the use 
of them in selling many years ago. Paint 
a picture of the results to be gained from 
insuring—that is the method that 
counts.” ; 

Sometimes Mr. Simon gets the inter- 
est of his prospects by asking them med- 
ical questions. Or he will go so far as 
to feel their pulses, listen to their heart 
beats, or ask them to exercise a little in 
his presence. Men love to talk about 
their ailments, operations, etc., he said, 
and this is a good way to work up en- 
thusiasm for the examination. 

Another speaker at the C. L. U. lun- 
cheon was Ben Alk of the Hyde Agency 
of the Penn Mutual, a member of the 
chapter. He urged his listeners to re- 
member that the value of the C. L. U. 
designation would chiefly be proven by 
the actions and conduct of the holders. 
Ways in which the chapter members can 
use their degrees to advantage were also 
suggested. There is no reason, Mr. Alk 
said, why they can’t use the C. L. U. 
insignia on their stationary, in the phone 
directory, with signed articles, or on the 
doors of their offices. Moreover, they 
might as well wear their keys so that 
they are conspicuous. All of these meas- 
ures will arouse inquisitiveness on the 
part of prospects. 





A. L. C. ADDRESSES PUBLISHED 


The headquarters of the American 
Life Convention in St. Louis has mailed 
out pamphlet reprints of the various ad- 
dresses delivered at the October meeting 
of the Convention in Toronto. This in- 
cludes those presented before the main 
body, as well as those given before the 
Legal Section, Financial Section, Agency 
Section and Home Office Management 
section. 





SET MANAGEMENT ASS’N DATES 

The 1933 annual conference of the Life 
Office Management Association will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
ago, October 2, 3 and 4. 


WEEK’S SALES COURSE PLANNED 





New York Association Will Try to Pro- 
cure Present and Former New 
York University Instructors 
The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City is making plans for a 
week’s sales review course to be given 
in January under the direction of an 
“All-Star” faculty. An effort will be 
made to procure all present and former 
instructors of the life insurance course 

of New York University. 

This group would include, among 
others, the following: Griffin M. Love- 
lace, third vice-president, New York 
Life; John A. Stevenson, vice-president, 
Penn Mutual; Vincent M. Coffin, super- 
intendent of agencies, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; James Elton Bragg, director, New 
York University course; Leon Gilbert 
Simon, Equitable Society; Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, Penn Mutual general agent, 
and Denis B. Maduro, counsel, Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association. 


TAKING LIFE OFFICE COURSE 

Thirty-five home office emploves of 
the Mutual Benefit Life have embarked 
on a program of study in preparation for 
the examinations of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association Institute, to be held 
next May. General guidance is being 
given by Harry H. Allen, secretary of 
the company, a member of the educa- 
tional committee of the Institute. 














B ROTECTION--- 


when and where it 
Is needed ~--- 


THE EMANcIPATOR [LAN--- 


the low-cost modified life 
contract copyrigntea hy -~~ 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





JOINS LIFE CO. OF VIRGINIA 

Pelham D. Blackford, Jr., has joined 
the C. C. Hall agency of the Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia in Richmond. His 
father, who died a few years ago, was 
for many years general agent for the 
company in that city. 


DUFFIELD C. OF C. SPEAKER 

Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential and acting head of Princeton 
University, was one of the main speakers 
at the 164th annual dinner of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, held Wednesday evening at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
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NOVEMBER 23 
Our 40th Birthday - - - - 


The sound and constructive growth of the Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
since its organization in November, 1892, is most clearly reflected in the operating 
statistics of its business over a period of years. The following figures reveal a 
steady, uninterrupted growth and clearly indicate the rapid progress of the 


Company during its remarkable career. 








Surplus for 
Admitted Protection of No. of Policies Insurance in 
Assets Policyholders In Force Force 
nee ae 6,635 $ 603 $ 902,000 
teedge 250,560 130,278 3,288 4,777,421 
ete Pe 8,001,457 1,691,399 43,220 71,411,018 
he 39,642,846 4,647,766 *151,230 385,579,745 
er 154,944,349 7,564,953 *353,563 1,124,983,380 


*Does not include individual group certificates. 


The Company is closing its 40th year with a constantly increasing production due 
to the loyal and energetic cooperation of its Agency organization and the helpful 


sales plans given it. 


A Good Company to Represent 


issouri State Life 


Insurance Company 
Home Office 


Louis 


St. 
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PROBLEMS FOR THE ACTUARY 

The problems involving adjustment to 
new conditions that are confronting life 
insurance companies touch all executives 
in the home offices but these days the 
actuary can almost say with McGregor 
“Where I sit is the head of the table.” 
He is being increasingly turned to for 
solutions to some of the most pressing 
questions in the business. M. A. Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual, long 
one of the leading actuaries of the coun- 
try, is one who has been stressing the 
importance of actuaries getting a broad 
conception of their work. Under exist- 
ing conditions the actuary is forced to 
weigh the forces operating in the agency, 
investment, undérwriting and other de- 
partments of the company. 


That the actuaries of the country are 
rising to the demands being made upon 
them was clearly shown in the meetings 
this year of both the Actuarial Society 
of America and the American Institute 
of Actuaries. The range of their dis- 
cussion covered the whole field of life 
insurance. They are conscious of insur- 
ance in its entirety. How the actuary is 
thinking today is pictured in some re- 
marks made this week in an address by 
Wendell P. Coler, actuary of the Ameri- 
can Central Life. He said: 


Developments come thick and fast 
nowadays and valuable lessons are plen- 
tiful. If there ever was a time for the 
actuary to raise himself in the opinion 
of his brother officers, it is now—in 1932. 
We need more practical actuaries today. 
More men who can sell their actuarial 
theories. More who can teach their as- 
sociates the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness. Some one might well suggest that 
pedagogy be a required subject in an 
actuarial course. 


The life insurance business has seemed 
to be a favored one. During the war, 
mortality and expenses increased. As an 
offsetting factor, the investment side of 
the business became more remunerative 
and the demand for insurance so insist- 
ent that overhead expenses were ma- 
terially curtailed when calculated on a 
per thousand dollars of insurance basis. 
In the decade following the war, there 
has been a gradual decrease in the rate 
of interest available upon new invest- 
ments and numerous investment losses 
have been suffered. The offsetting fac- 
tors have been an improvement in mor- 
tality and a reduction in expenses. Now 
we have a further decrease in interest 
rates in prospect, as well as the adverse 
factors of increasing mortality and de- 
creased production in new business. The 
future must bring a further decrease in 
expenses and a marked improvement in 
the technique of life insurance company 
management. 


NORMAN C. STEVENS 

In the untimely passing of Norman C. 
Stevens the city of Hartford has lost 
one of its most public spirited citizens 
and the Aetna: Casualty & Surety of 
which he was secretary, a loyal official 
who had given twenty-four years of 
faithful service. In public office since 
1921 and twice Mayor of Hartford, Mr. 
Stevens’ career should be an _ inspira- 
tion to insurance men throughout the 
country. He regarded public office as a 
public trust which typifies the highest 
degree of devotion to a community’s af- 
fairs that one can give. 

Of the many tributes paid this week 
to Mr. Stevens’ ability and service while 
in office one of the most impressive was 
that in handling the complex problems 
of Hartford he never lost sight of the 
needs of all of its citizens. No one ever 
accused him of being Mayor of a par- 
ticular class. Thus he maintained a firm 
grip on not only the respect but the af- 
fection of people in all walks of life. 
His extensive knowledge of city affairs 
won for him many compliments and he 
took a keen delight in delving into the 


facts and figures concerning all phases. 


of the city government. Among other 
things he was recognized as a benefactor 
of children taking particular interest in 
providing adequate recreational facilities 
for them. 

As an insurance executive Norman C. 
Stevens gave the best that was in him 
to the work at hand. He made a splen- 
did reputation for himself throughout 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety organiza- 
tion and at all times upheld the fine 
traditions of the business. He has left 
an example that all may well try to 
emulate. 





J. Dillard Hall, Des Moines manager 
of the United States F. & G. and who 
is noted for his interest in accident pre- 
vention work, has been selected as chair- 
man of this committee in the Des Moines 
Casualty & Surety Club for the new 
club year. Mr. Hall addressed the re- 
cent Philadelphia convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
on cutting down automobile accidents. 

. « © 

Homer G. Hewitt, manager of the 
Texas State Agency of the Northwestern 
National, is one of four division com- 
manders of the Houston Community 
Chest campaign which will run in that 
city in December. 

* * * 

George B. Jennings, Virginia state 
agent the Royal Group, is back in the 
field after being confined to his home 
for two weeks by illness. 











New York Herald-Tribune 
Theodore A. Peyser, newly elected U. S. Congressional Representa- 

tive from New York City, with his general agent, Clifford L. McMillen 

of the Northwestern Mutual Life. 





Edward T. Cairns, vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund group of fire and 
casualty companies, has returned to the 
head office at San Francisco after an 
extended business trip as far East as 
New York. Mr. Cairns attended meet- 
ings of the Rocky Mountain Supervis- 
ory Committee and the Mountain States 
Inspection Bureau in Colorado Springs. 
He also visited company offices in Den- 
ver, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta and New 
York. 

* * * 


A. G. Schmedeman, Jr., agency secre- 
tary for the National Guardian Life, 
Madison, Wis., is the son of Alfred G. 
Schmedeman, governor-elect of Wiscon- 
sin, and the first Democratic governor 
elected in more than thirty-seven years. 
For the past four terms the senior 
Schmedeman has been mayor of Madi- 
son, and shortly after January 1 the fam- 
ily will be at home in the governor’s 
mansion. The Schmedeman family spent 
eight years in Norway when the father 
was United States minister to that 
country. 2 
’ e-% 

William B. Snowden, Pacific Mutual 
Life manager in New York and New 
Jersey, has won two honors. He has 
been named to the New Jersey State 
Prison Board by Governor Moore and 
has also been elected president of the 
Jersey City Masonic Club. 

* * * 


Frank M. Avery, Pacific Coast mana- 
ger for the Fire Association group and 
the Philadelphia Fire & Marine, has 
been in Philadelphia visiting the head of- 
fices of these companies. He is return- 
ing to San Francisco via Salt Lake City, 
Utah, after spending a few days in New 
York City this week. 


J. C. W. Coppess, veteran general 
agent for the Lincoln National at Green- 
ville, Ohio, won the Governor’s Cup for 
driving Greagor Wilson to victory in the 
three-year-old trot at the State Fair in 
Columbus, Ohio. The time of 2 :0734 was 
the fastest ever made in the race for the 
Governor’s Cup. Mr. Coppess has for 
many years had a stable of trotters and 
has gained a wide reputation as an ama- 
teur reinsman. 

es, 0 


B. A. Charlebois has been appointed 
general manager for Canada of the 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., head office 
at Providence, R. I. This company has 
been operating in Canada for the last 
five years and from now on will operate 
under above management with the Brit- 
ish Colonial Fire Insurance Co., head 
office, British Colonial Building, 464 St. 
John Street, Montreal. 

S ss 


George J. Grieser, adjuster for the 
Travelers in Cleveland, was honored by 
his associates in the Cleveland branch 
office recently in recognition of his 
completion of thirty years’ service i 
the company. As guest of honor at 4 
luncheon ‘given by the Travelers Club o 
Cleveland he was feted by twenty-five 
fellow insurance men. 

Mr. Grieser became a member of the 
Travelers’ Cleveland staff in 1902. He 
was born in Cleveland and educated in 
Cleveland public schools. 

‘-.@ 


Sidney R. Kennedy, president of the 
Buffalo Fire, accompanied by Mrs. Ket 
nedy, passed through Richmond, Va., last 
week on a motor trip to New Orleans 
They were guests at luncheon in Rich 
mond of H. V. Godbold, agent for the 
company there. 
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Growing Interest in International 
Affairs 


One phase of the troublesome times 


through which we have been passing 
which can be credited to the black ink 
side of the ledger is the education which 
the public is getting and will continue 
to get in larger doses relative to the 
world economic situation. The public 
is gradually letting it percolate through 
its head that there is a connection be- 
tween our prosperity and that of the rest 
of the world; and that debts, reparations, 
tariffs and various international pacts 
and agreements have a decided bearing 
upon our future just as they have had 
on our past since 1918. 

The question of whether or not to 
extend the debt moratorium has taken 
possession of the front pages and the 
editorial pages with a persistency which 
will not be shaken off for some time 
with the result that persons who for- 
merly did not know whether Czecho- 
Slovakia was part of the Russian Soviet 
of States or a mandate of Sweden are 
now glibly talking European affairs dur- 
ing luncheon hours and at the golf club. 
A few days ago Walter Lippmann rec- 
ommended for reading on the subject 
[as the source of information, the latest 
and most comprehensive work on the 
debt subject] “War Debts and World 
Prosperity,” published by the Brookings 
Institute. His mere recommendation 
= mean the sale of thousands of these 
JOOKS, 


x ok OK 
The Gold Standard 


Along with the growing interest in the 
debt question I notice a flood of articles 
and addresses about the Gold Standard. 
Insurance men are taking more interest 
in this subject than ever before, espe- 
cially because of the difference in ex- 
change between this country and Canada 
and this country and Great Britain. Also, 
a year or so ago there was considerable 
apprehension that this country might not 
be able to resist the movement of 
countries getting off the Gold Standard 
as it is difficult to stay on that standard 
in a nearly isolated position. 

It is reassuring to read the address 
delivered by Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
economist of the Chase National Bank 
of this city before the forum in invest- 
ment banking offered by The Graduate 
School of Business Administration of 
New York University in co-operation 
with the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America delivered at the New 
York Stock Exchange on November 10. 
His subject tells the story, “Our Gold 
Standard Has Not Been in Danger for 
lhirty-Six Years.” 


Mr. Anderson calls attention to the 


situation in 1907 and in 1914. 

“Even in 1907,” he said, “when the 
gteat majority of the banks over the 
country were obliged to restrict cash 
Payments and when our paper money 
went to a premium of almost 4% over 
checks, there was no question at all as 
to the goodness of our paper money, no 
Testriction whatever on the redemption 
of paper money in gold, and no possible 























question of a premium on gold over pa- 
per money. In 1914 we were obliged to 
close our Stock Exchange to prevent an 
avalanche of foreign selling of Amer- 
ican securities in our market, but the 
question of the maintenance of our Gold 
Standard, even though virtually all the 
rest of the world abandoned it, did not 
arise at all. The revival, this autumn, 
of the erroneous rumors current last 
winter and last spring that our Federal 
Reserve banks were threatened with the 
necessity of an early suspension of gold 
payments, appears not to have been 
taken so seriously either at home or 
abroad as to undermine the revival of 
financial confidence which has been so 
clearly marked since the middle of June. 
There was a sharp rise in the foreign 
exchange rates against the dollar on Oc- 
tober 7 and 8, but in the following week 
the exchanges turned in our favor again 
and we have continued to gain gold from 
the outside world.” 

Concluding Mr. Anderson said: “Con- 
gress is not made up of saints. There 
are men who will make demagogic 
speeches in Congress, men who will pass 
the buck, men who will avoid issues if 
they can. But the great majority of 
members, both of the House and Senate, 
are patriots, and, when a clean-cut issue 
of the credit of the Government or the 
soundness of the currency, or any other 
basic, fundamental, national interest is 
before them in unmistakable form, I am 
not afraid of them.” 

* ok x 


A Questionable Practice 

One of the most irritating features of 
the investment house situation is a grow- 
ing practice of issuance of letters to the 
general public recommending that the 
public sell its’ holdings in one insurance 
company and then turn around and buy 
stock in another insurance company, 
whose stock for the moment the invest- 
ment house is featuring. While this may 
be legitimate it is a short-sighted way 
of doing business, certainly unfair to the 
insurance company whose stock the pub- 
lic is asked to sell. In some cases it is 
not only unfair and unethical but down- 
right dishonest as is the case when the 
switch is asked on the questionable 
theory that the company whose stock is 
led to the slaughter is not so good as 
the company which the public is asked 
to join as a stockholder. : 

Before me at the present minute is a 
letter from an investment house in which 
there are some facts and figures about a 
leading surety company—figures but not 
facts. It seems to me that the surety 
company has something more than a 
grouch against the investment house 
which is trying to have its shares dump- 
ed on the market. It has a case for 
action in the courts. 

The financial position of this surety 
company, one of the oldest, is fine from 
every standard of Insurance Depart- 
mental regulation. Although its premium 
income is not so high as it was, knowing 
the able management and energetic per- 
sonnel I feel sure that it will catch up 
with its former stride. The company has 
one of the great boards of America. I 








am informed that the members of the 
board are buying considerable quantities 
of the stock as the price in the market 
is very low. For a person to sell stock 
in their company in order to buy stock 
in another company strikes me as a mild 
form of investment insanity. 
* * * 


Depository Bond Salvage 


And, talking of surety companies and 
some pessimism which existed because of 
the large number of bank failures, which 
brought in its wake a flood of depository 
bond losses, it should not be forgotten 
that there is a considerable salvage on 
these losses. In letters to inquirers one 
of the large surety companies says that 
the salvage is 50%, but that is conser- 
vative as it is believed to be as high 
as 70%. 

oe. 


The Orator of Futility 


It wasn’t until I attended the Paul C. 
Sanborn insurance dinner at the Algon- 
quin Club, Boston, Monday night, that 
I heard James D. Hooley, Eastern ad- 
vertising representative of Collier’s, a 
Boston character who has never yet been 
permitted to finish a speech. As soon 
as he rises it is a signal for the rest of 
the banquet to sing “Sweet Adeline” or 
otherwise interrupt the proceedings. 
Hooley not only has never been known 
to finish but has a difficult time starting 
as the more he tries the louder the 
roars, He finally sat down at the San- 
born dinner to a shower of pennies. 
Hooley gives this offering to charity. It 
sometimes mounts up if other guests 
haven’t pennies and are compelled to fall 
back on nickels and dimes. 

Other Boston characters at the dinner 
included Francis Ouimet, a famous golf- 
er who is in the banking business and 
who is probably as popular as anybody 
in Boston as everybody wants to have 
him around; Thomas F. McGinn, who 
tells wonderful French dialect stories 
and who is in the roofing business; 
Robert R. Gorton, another crack golfer, 
who is with the Sanborn agency; Jay R. 
Benton, former Attorney General, who 
is an insurance expert as a result of all 
those opinions he wrote at the request 
of the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment, and who has the face of a bishop; 
Robert M. Balch, who has the low down 
on everybody in New England as the 
manager of the Retail Credit Co.; and 
Louis W. Munro of the Doremus adver- 
tising agency and Boston News Bureau. 
The Doremus outfit is the principal 
handler of financial advertising in New 
England, but at the present time is very 
much interested in that new cigarette, 


the Julep. 
* * 


Fire Alarms and Sprinklers 


I have a letter from The Gamewell 
Co., manufacturer of fire alarm and po- 
lice signal systems, Newton, Mass., giv- 
ing some interesting facts about fire 
alarms and sprinkler alarms. Two para- 
graphs follow: 

“You might be interested to know that 
while there are cases where fire alarm 
boxes are out of order, it is a very un- 
usual condition, for the majority of fire 
alarm boxes throughout the country are 
exceptionally well maintained. Further- 
more, our master model fire alarm box, 
which resembles very closely the regular 
municipal boxes which are found in the 
street, can be connected to a sprinkler 
system, either wet or dry. so that an 
alarm will be transmitted instantly and 
directly to the fire department should a 
sprinkler head go off. Thus, a fire alarm 
box can be very effective in a sprinklered 
property even though there is no one 
there to operate it manually. 

“The Rockwood Sprinkler Co. has re- 
cently developed in conjunction with our 
own engineers, a device known as the 
Sprinklarm which is amazing in its op- 
eration. It is used to connect a wet pipe 
sprinkler system with a Gamewell mas- 
ter type municipal fire alarm box. Not 
only does it transmit an alarm to the 
fire department much more quickly than 
other means, but in addition, it operates 
more rapidly than the local water motor 
gong or vibrating bell which is generally 


found on sprinkler systems. It will even 
transmit an alarm should a_ sprinkler 
head open while the gate valve or post 
indicator valve has been left accidentally 
closed. It will absolutely prevent false 
alarms from water hammer and other 
sudden surges in the city water mains.” 
* * * 


The Truth, the Whole Truth and 
Nothing But the Truth 

The New Yorker, New York’s princi- 
pal anti-bunk magazine, tells in the cur- 
rent edition its real opinion (and mine) 
about the newer type automobiles which 
the manufacturers are trying to make 
rakish and sporty but which ignore the 
comfort of the passengers. There is no 
doubt it is harder to avoid accident if 
you drive one of these swanky cars. Says 
the editor of The New Yorker: 

“It is getting along toward the time 
when motor car makers announce loud- 
ly their new models; and perhaps we had 
better seize the chance to come right 
out and say what we think of the trend 
in motorcar design. Are you ready, 
men? We think it is terrible. We think 
motorcar-designers have been gradually 
going crazy. The tendency today is to 
make a car that is more like a diving- 
bell than a pleasure vehicle. Things were, 
in a way, better in 1917. Today the sill 
of the front window is on a level with 
the driver’s upper teeth. He can’t even 
spit comfortably. The cowl is on a level 
with his eyebrows, so that he can see 
ahead only by tying his neck muscles in 
a fisherman’s knot. The windows are so 
tiny he has to shut one eye and squint 
through them as you would through gun 
sights. The top of the steering-wheel is 
on eye level, designed to cut off 65% of 
the forward vision. The seats are pitched 
in a nasty V-shape, in order to bring on 
stomach cramps with the least possible 
delay; and the whole car is built so low 
to the ground that it is a wonder it isn’t 
infested with moles. The only way to 
get through the doors is by crawling 
through on one’s hands and knees. Get- 
ting bitter, are we? Not at all. We 
have always liked automobiles, as such, 
and still do. We just don’t want them 
to forget some of their old virtues in the 
confusion of their new speed. We owned 
a Pope Tribune once, and it was not so 
hot; but we distinctly recall that it was 
more fun to sit in than the elaborate 
bundle of nerves that whisks us about 
today. We owned a Model T Ford 
roadster once, and it wasn’t so hot 
either; but we could hang our left leg 
out over the side when the day was 
warm and fine. Have you ever tried to 
hang your left leg out over the side of 
a modern roadster? You'd break every 
bone in your body. Those old cars had 
something, something worth remember- 
ing and hanging on to. Why do rich 
old ladies around town hang on grimly 
to their ancient limousines? 

“It isn’t the depression, or the style, 
that makes them do it. It’s because the 
doors are high enough to walk through 
without getting your hat knocked off, 
the s@ats are level enough to sit on 
without getting indigestion, and the: win- 
dows are big enough to see out of.” 

e *¢ £ 


Insurance Men’s Wives Leaders in 
Welfare Work 


Mrs. Frederick Ackermann, wife of the 
well-known general agent of the Na- 
tional Union Fire in Newark, N. J., is 
chairman of the hospital committee of 
the Remembrance Club for Ex-Service 
Men in New Jersey. This organization 
entertained about fifty disabled World 
War veterans at a luncheon and enter- 
tainment at the Newark Athletic Club 
last Friday, Armistice Day. Several 
prominent club women of New Jersey 
were at the speakers table with Mrs. 
Ackermann, one of them being Mrs. 
Frank B. Heller, wife of Frank B. Heller 
of the Schlesinger-Heller Agency of 
Newark. After the luncheon the veter- 
ans were guests at a performance at the 
Shubert Theatre. Mrs. Ackermann has 
been active for a long while in the Re- 
membrance Club and other welfare and 
civic work in New Jersey. 
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Bennett Seeks to Bar 
Unsound Underwriting 


SPEAKS ABOUT 


In Maine Address Agents’ Secretary 
Says Regulatory Authority Should 
Extend Beyond State Limits 


JURISDICTION 








State insurance departments should 
have the authority to exclude from any 
state fire and casualty companies which 
engage elsewhere in practices destructive 
to sound principles of underwriting, 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, told the members of the Maine 
Association at their annual meeting yes- 
terday at Portland. He spoke in favor 
of the principle that the insurance com- 
missioners individually should say to 
companies which seek admission to their 
states, “You cannot do business within 
my boundaries unless your record is 
clear in all states.” 

Taking as the theme of his address, 
“Extraterritoriality,” Mr. Bennett devel- 
oped the argument that the head of a 
state insurance department has the right 
to go beyond his own boundary in pass- 
ing upon the qualifications of a company 
seeking to enter the state. Although 
such a company may agree to abide by 
all the rules and regulations of the state 
in question, and have the proper finan- 
cial requirements, nevertheless it should 
not be granted a license if the commis- 
sioner finds that elsewhere in the coun- 
try this company is engaged in what are 
considered detrimental underwriting 
practices. 

Mr. Bennett cited Superintendent Van 
Schaick of New York as one of the lead- 
ers in breaking down the barrier of iso- 
lation in insurance supervision. He like- 
wise quoted Commissioners Charles D. 
Livingston of Michigan, John C. Kidd 
of Indiana and E. Forrest Mitchell of 
California as speaking of the necessity 
for co-operation among the commission- 
ers for the maintenance of sound under- 
writing principles. 

Continuing Mr. Bennett said: 

Hypothetical Example ; 

“Let us take a hypothetical case of a 
fire insurance company that has been do- 
ing business in New England for many 
years. It has built up an adequate vol- 
ume of premiums. It begins to expand. 
It buys a few ‘pup’ companies, a casualty 
company, and becomes glorified as a 


group. Then it seeks new worlds to 
conquer. 

“It énters the Pacific Coast states. 
There it finds competition keen. It be- 


gins to cut rates below the point of 
safety. It buys its business through pay- 
ment of excessive commissions. It sees 
a chance to grab off a vast amount of 
automobile premiums through the ficti- 
tious fleet route, writing it at great re- 
duction from established rates, and with- 
out regard to the hazard involved. It 
establishes production branch offices in 
the key cities and its acquisition cost 
soars. It appoints innumerable incom- 
petents to write their own business. 

“After it has sown the wind, it reaps 
the whirlwind. When the day of reck- 
oning comes its policyholders and claim- 
ants in New England suffer just as much 
as do those in the far west. And your 
commissioner has just as much right to 
be concerned with its career as have the 
commissioners of the Western States. 

“Any business, such as insurance, op- 
erated on a national basis, and yet sub- 
ject solely to state control, offers a prob- 
lem difficult of solution, but in this case, 
I believe, not insoluble. : 

“It was back in 1895 that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the opin- 
ion handed down by Mr. Justice White 
in the case of Hooper vs. the State of 
California, settled the right of a state at 
will to exclude from its boundaries any 


(Continued on Page 29) 





Personnel of Agents’ 

Committees Is Named 
E. J. COLE FINANCE CHAIRMAN 
Albert Dodge Succeeds Fisk as Head of 


the Publicity and Educational 
Committee 








President Charles L. Gandy of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
has named the personnel of the special 
and standing committees for the year, 
with the following chairmen: 

Standing committees: finance, E. J. 
Cole, Fall River, Mass.; fire and acci- 
dent prevention, Sam T. Morrison, Iowa 
City; legislative, P. B. Hosmer, Chicago; 
membership, E. M. Sparlin, Rochester, 
N. Y.; publicity and educational, Albert 
Dodge, Buffalo. 

Special committees: automatic cancel- 
lation, James L. Case, Norwich, Conn.; 
local boards, Frank T. Priest, Wichita, 
Kan. 

The territorial committees on mutual 
competition remain as last year, with 
the executive officers, President Gandy, 
Executive Committee Chairman Allan T. 
Wolff and Secretary-Counsel Walter H. 
Bennett as the national committee. 

Of the standing committee chairmen, 
Messrs. Cole, Morrison and Sparlin are 
reappointed. In announcing the person- 
nel of the fire and accident prevention 
committee, President Gandy expresses 
the hope that its activities will be great- 
ly increased in scope during the year. 
With highway safety work successfully 
launched, he expects to make this the 
banner year in fire prevention work. 

Mr. Hosmer accepts the chairmanship 
of the Jegislative committee, succeeding 
Ben A. Lehnberg of Milwaukee, while 
Mr. Dodge, as chairman of the publicity 
and educational committee, succeeds Earl 
E. Fisk of Green Bay, Wis., who has 
held that position for several years. 





McVAY BACK FROM COAST 
C. D. McVay, vice-president of the 
Ohio Farmers companies, has just re- 
turned to the home office at LeRoy from 
an extensive trip to the Pacific Coast. 
He visited Fred A. Spear & Co., Ohio 
Farmers general agents in California and 
Blane, Fullerton & White, general agents 

in Vancouver for British Columbia. 





CHENEY HEADS ADVISORY BD. 

T. C. Cheney of Morrisville, Vt., has 
been re-elected chairman of the New 
England Advisory Board, an organiza- 
tion made up of the presidents, secre- 
taries and executive committee chairmen 
of the New England associations of in- 
surance agents. W. S. Shaw of Brock- 
ton, Mass., has been re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





E. U. A. WILL MEET DEC. 6 
The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold its next meeting on Tuesday, 
December 6, in New York. 


Established 











THE LOWEST BIDDER 


HENEVER you find a man who 
is set upon looking for a lower 


rate on his insurance, tell him this: 


“If you insist upon dealing with the 


lowest bidder, it’s well to add some- 


thing for the extra risk you run—and 
if you do that you will have enough to 
buy insurance of the best quality 
in a sound, reliable stock company.” 








THE HOMESTEAD 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


59 MAIDEN LANE 


New York, N. Y. 





Expect Mortensen 
To Be Kept in Office 


WISCONSIN OUTLOOK GIVEN 





Although Democratic Governor Was 
Elected He Was Supported by the 
Progressive Republicans 





The Wisconsin Insurance Department 
may not be affected by the election of 
Alfred G. Schmedeman, Democrat, as 
governor, according to reports from 
Madison. Insurance Commissioner Har- 
ry J. Mortensen was confirmed in his 
office and will hold it until 1935 at least. 
He was appointed by Governor Philip 
La Follette and took office on July 1, 
1931. Since the Democrats received the 
support of Governor La Follette and the 
Progressive Republicans in the campaign 
between Albert G. Schmedeman of Mad- 
ison and former Governor Walter J. 
Kohler, stalwart Republican, it is believed 
that there will be harmonious working 
between the La Follette appointees in 
the capitol and the Democratic state 
cabinet. 

Insurance interests in the state would 
have made a strong campaign against 


1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
J. A. Kexsey, General Agent 


Georce Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement June 30th, 1932 


ASSETS . , 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE 
SURPLUS (June 30th, 1932 Valuations) 


$12,696,720.29 
1,902,061.44 
625,639.44 
2,125,662.41 
8,043,357.00 





the Wisconsin state fire fund had Mr. 
Kohler been elected. The state fire fund 
had been the target of an attack by 
Mr. Kohler during the hot primary cam- 
paign in which he defeated La Follette 
for the nomination. 

Wisconsin insurance men are now 
somewhat dubious as to just what suc- 
cess a move against the state fund would 
meet with in the 1933 legislature which 
convenes soon, and whether it would be 
merely an effort without results except 
for further advertising of the state fund. 
However, the Democratic assemblymen, 
who will dominate in the Wisconsin leg- 
islature. for the next two years, may be 
somewhat more conservative in the 
measures which they introduce, it is be- 
lieved by observers there. : 

The unemployment insurance question 
will come up early in the next legisla- 
ture and it is understood that a number 
of smaller industries in the state will ask 
that operation of Wisconsin’s unemploy- 
ment insurance law to be effective July 
1, 1933, shall be postponed for two years. 





CASE ON WAIVER OF DEFENSE 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals holds, Central Radiator Co. v. 
Niagara Fire, that a fire insurance policy 
covering certain buildings of a manu- 
facturing plant and patterns contained 
in certain of such buildings did not cover 
patterns stored until needed in a build- 
ing not described in and not covered by 
the policy. The fact that after the loss 
the insurance company, while denying 
liability, participated in conferences 
about the amount of loss with a view of 
possibly settling in preference to de- 
fending a suit, did not estop the company 
from denying its liability when sued, nor 
amount to a waiver of its defense. 





NEW HAVEN AGENT DIES 


Russell E. Lomas, vice-president and 
son of the founder of the Lomas 
Nettleton Co., well-known local agency 
of New Haven, Conn., died last week af- 
ter a short illness. He was 39 years of 
age and is survived by his widow, tire¢ 
daughters and a son. 
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Prominent Adjuster Interprets 


Provisions of Standard Policy 


George Harrington, For Many Years With the New York 
Board Loss Committee, Expresses His Views on Sections 
Which Often Give Rise to Conflicting Opinions 


George Harrington, prominent independent adjuster in New York City for fire 
companies and formerly associated with the loss committee of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters for many years, is now conducting a course on the fire insur- 
ance contract for third year students taking the Insurance Institute of America 


courses with the Insurance Society of New York. 


Mr. Harrington in his lectures 


to date has dealt with the conditions, warranties and other provisions of the standard 
policy. In the next two lectures he will review forms, clauses and endorsements. 

As Mr. Harrington’s analysis of the standard contract provisions is based 
upon a long experience in the adjustment field he speaks with authority. While 
many provisions of the policy contract can be explained easily others are difficult 
of interpretation and not readily understood. The Eastern Underwriter publishes 
herewith a summary of the sections of Mr. Harrington’s lectures dealing with those 
policy provisions which most frequently are susceptible of misinterpretation: 


Chattel Mortgage 

Suspends the insurance upon the en- 
cumbered property. When the property 
is no longer subject to the chattel mort- 
gage the insurance is reinstated. It has 
no effect upon the insurance on the per- 
sonal property, if any, outside the mort- 
gage. The policy covers the whole 
property described and the value is the 
value of the whole—for coinsurance or 
other purposes. The reason for non-lia- 
bility for loss is not exclusion from the 
insurance, but a suspension of protection 
of that part only encumbered and during 
the existence of the prohibited condition. 


Waiver 


Only those provisions or conditions of 
the Standard Policy which are by its 
terms subject to agreement may _ be 
waived. A waiver must be in writing; 
appraisal, or, examination as provided 
for in the policy does not constitute a 
waiver. No privilege or permission exists 
or can be claimed unless granted in the 
policy or endorsed thereon. 

Waiver is an “intentional relinquish- 
ment of a known right.” An estoppel 
is “a preclusion or bar to one’s alleging 
or denying a fact because of his own 
previous action, allegation or denial by 
which the contrary has been admitted, 
implied or determined.” 

Three policy periods to be considered: 
1. Negotiations for, and the writing and 
delivery of the contract; 2, period be- 
tween that and the loss, and 3, the hap- 
pening of a loss and until all questions 
are mutually settled. 

Knowledge of any fact on the part 
of the company, or its agent, at the in- 
ception of the contract estopes the com- 
pany from setting up such a fact as a 
defense. To be chargeable to the com- 
pany its agent’s knowledge must be of 
the time of the negotiations, and be in- 
cident to the issuance of the policy. A 
mere failure to make inquiry, or the ex- 
istence of conditions which might have 
been disclosed by examination—where no 
knowledge of them exists—does not con- 
stitute estoppel. ‘ 

As to the second period :—Collection of 
premium after knowledge of a violation, 
endorsing or correcting a policy with 
such knowledge or similar acts would 
probably be held to be waivers and cre- 
ate an estoppel against setting up a de- 
fense. ‘ 

In the third period:—Here the adjus- 
ter must give careful attention as every 
error is costly, and the principle to be 
kept in mind is safety first. The ways 


-in which waiver may be made and estop- 


pel arise are many and varied. But it 
is basic that supposition or suspicion is 
not sufficient and that actual knowledge 
of a violation of the policy is prerequi- 
site. Once having acquired knowledge 
however, most any act may be considered 
consistent with an intuition to recognize 
the validity of the contract. One can- 
not waive what he does not know. It is 
a duty to call attention to a violation 
as soon as known and if further steps 
are to be taken, obtain the freedom to 
do so through a non-waiver agreement 
with the insured. On the contrary a 
non-waiver taken when there is nothing 


to waive is valueless, or perhaps a bit 
dangerous. 


Cancellation 


A policy is canceled upon the request 
of the insured. Upon demand and sur- 
render of the policy the short rate re- 
turn premium must be paid. 

A policy may be canceled by the com- 
pany by giving to the insured five days’ 
written notice. Such notice must be in 
writing, it must say the policy is can- 
celed and when, it must state the ex- 
cess premium (if not tendered) will be 
refunded, it must be given to the insured. 
Upon demand the pro rata unearned pre- 
mium must be paid—whether the policy 
is surrendered or not. In fact, to be a 
valid cancellation the exact terms of the 
policy must be complied with, and no 
change whatsoever in the manner or 
method or provisions may be made. Per- 
sonal service is preferable, but if im- 
practicable the notice in the identical 
conditions stated should be sent by regis- 
tered mail (and return receipt requested) 
in a proper envelope. 


Mortgagee Interests 


In the Standard policy of New York, 
of 1886, a recognized mortgagee inter- 
est was subject to “the conditions here- 
inbefore contained. In other words only 
those provisions of the policy preceding 
lines 56 to 59 applied to mortgagee in- 
terests,” and all of the policy which fol- 
lowed had no application to such an in- 
terest. 

As this situation was more or less un- 
fair the Standard Mortgagee clauses 
were designed and generally used. 

In preparing the new form of policy 
the purpose was to retain the application 
of the contract conditions but also to 
provide that any of the provisions of 
the policy—not certain ones only—may 
be made to apply. Further the new pol- 
icy sets out minimum essential condi- 
tions as to mortgagee interests, whether 
these are mentioned in the mortgagee 
clause attached or not. 

A separate contract is now made in 
lines 108-125 with a mortgagee—not 
named herein as the insured. It pro- 
vides that cancellation may be had by 
“ten days’ notice.” It then further pro- 
vides that upon the failure of the in- 
sured to render proof of loss the mort- 
gagee shall, within 60 days after notice 
of such failure, render a proof of loss. 

Further he shall be subject to the pol- 
icy provisions as to appraisal: time of 
payment, and of bringing suit. 

Still further, the mortgagee is obli- 
gated upon payment to subrogate to the 
company, to the extent of such payment, 
his “right of recovery and claim upon 
the collateral to the mortgage debt,” 
where the company asserts it has no lia- 
bility to the mortgagee or owner. 

This however is not to impair the 
“mortgagee’s right to sue” the owner. 

As an option the company may pay 
the mortgage debt and take an assign- 
ment thereof and of the mortgage. 

Other provisions relating to the mort- 
gagee’s interests and his obligations may 
be added by written agreement. 

Hence under the Standard Policy of 
New York a clause may be added rec- 


ognizing a mortgagee’s interest but at 
the same time all the provisions of the 
contract which are necessary to ascer- 
tain what loss is payable are applicable, 
as well as seven particular provisions, 
and if the mortgagee clause is attached 
then these same seven obligations still 
stand and all other provisions also, save 
as they are modified by the clause itself. 

May we add here that a simple loss 
payable clause—which without qualifica- 
tion is a blanket promise to pay—should 
always carry the phrase “subject never- 
theless to all the conditions of this pol- 
icy” to obviate any question of what 
conditions apply, and because in many 
states this new form of policy is not in 
use. 

Appraisal 


Upon a disagreement as to the amount 
of loss, appraisal is required, on written 
demand. Each party is to select his own 
appraiser, who must be competent and 
disinterested. These appraisers are to 
select the umpire. Upon failure for fif- 
teen days to agree upon an umpire, the 
court shall select the umpire, at the re- 
quest of either insured or the company. 
The appraisers shall determine the loss, 
stating separately the sound value and 
damage to each item; failing to agree, 
the appraisers shall submit to the um- 
pire their differences only. An itemized 
award signed by any two filed upon the 
company determines the amount of the 
sound value and the damage. Each ap- 
praiser is to be paid by the party select- 
ing him, and the umpire by both equally. 
Note that the appraisers are to itemize 
both the value and the loss; they are to 
submit only difference to the umpire, and 
they fix both the value and loss. 

As in lines 192-195, a suit shall not be 
sustainable unless “all requirements” 
have been complied with, a failure to 
abide by a demand for appraisal would 
defeat insured’s claim, but this penalty 
does not attach to the company if it 
should ignore the request. 

There are two qualifications of ap- 
praisers specified by the policy contract, 
namely: 

1. Competent, which clearly is capable, 
fit, qualified for what he has to do. This 
depends on the nature of the submission. 
A man having no knowledge himself of 
the subject concerning which he is to 
co-operate in establishing its value and 
the amount of its loss would hardly seem 
to be competent, and might be objected 
to. I cannot agree with those courts, as 
for example—Georgia—which say that an 
appraiser may be “competent as is a 
juror” to hear the evidence, to seek ad- 
vice and then make a decision. The word 
is not arbitrate, but appraise—nowhere 
in the New York Standard Policy is 
there any mention of an arbitration. But 
if an improperly qualified appraiser be 
accepted with knowledge of his inabil- 
ity then he could not later be objected 
to as incompetent. 

2. Disinterested—means without any 
interest in the property upon which he 
is to pass judgment and without inter- 
est in the amount of the loss. His re- 
lationship to one or the other persons, 
parties to the contract, might or might 
not disqualify him, depending on 
whether he actually had an “interest” or 
not. The word also forbids prejudice or 
bias. 

But there are some things appraisers 
cannot do. Errors of judgment would 
not invalidate an appraisal, but errors 
of law or contract construction would 
call for correction. Appraisers may not 
make nor determine liability. It is not 
within their authority to interpret terms 
or phrases of the contract. They can- 
not determine what is, and what is not 
insured. What is meant by building, for 
example, what it includes is a matter for 
the parties to the contract themselves, 
and this they do not delegate ‘to the 
appraisers, and similar questions. Pref- 
erably, though not necessarily, these 
should be determined before the award. 

An award, otherwise valid, will nor- 
mally be set aside only on fraud. 

An appraiser who becomes an agent or 
an advocate should be avoided, as a 
plague. Both adjusters and appraisers 
are to administer justice between man 
and man. An appraiser should be a 


“court of equity.” Theoretically, an ap- 
praisal is an ideal, but practically it is 
often a disappointment—though it should 
not be. 


Insurable Interests 


Vendor and vendee; instalment sales; 

contracts of sale; reserved title. 
_ Many believe that as long as the legal 
title remains in vendor he is the owner 
and that the policy should be in_ his 
name. The English rule is that vendee 
is the equitable owner and liable for all 
losses, whether he is in possession or 
not. That is somewhat true in this 
country but there is greater support for 
the rule that the executory contract 
falls—at vendee’s option—if vendor can- 
not substantially fulfill. If, however, ven- 
dee, pending fulfillment of his contract, 
has taken possession and control he is 
then generally considered to be the 
equitable or real owner. In that event 
vendor’s interest is his lien, 

In Maine a vendee in possession can- 

not be compelled to take a deed if the 
building burns, and Illinois holds in har- 
mony with that. 
_ In Georgia neither vendor nor vendee 
is the sole and unconditional owner 
where property is sold under contract, 
by reason of the Loan Deed Statute. 

If the title is not “unconditional” no- 
tice must be given the company and the 
proper endorsement made on the policy, 
and the interest, whether if one or both, 
should be clearly indicated. Wherever 
the title of the insured in the property 
is not sole and unconditional a clear 
statement of its status is essential. 


Hostile and Friendly Fires 


The policy insures against “direct loss 
and damage by fire,” which means hos- 
tile fire. 

Common manifestations of fire are 
heat, smoke, flame. They however are 
not fire; for example the heat of liquid 
air exposed to the atmosphere, the elec- 
tric arc. These effects are normally 
present whether the fire be friendly or 
hostile. The one distinguishing factor is 
origin or source. A friendly fire is burn- 
ing where it intended, and designed to 
be; where it belongs. Hostile fires are 
those which are misplaced, where they 
do not belong, or are consequent and 
communicated fires. 

Courts have passed on such cases as 
smoke damage for lamp wick turned too 
high—flame of gas jet setting off sprin- 
kler head—disconnected stove pipe caus- 
ing smoke damage to stock—purse and 
jewelry in oven—radiated heat from fire 
place—declaring that they were all from 
friendly sources, and no claim. 

We have also the case of soot in chim- 
ney set on fire from fire place, and flame 
of oil burner burning outside the fire 
box of furnace, which were declared to 
be misplaced, hostile fires. 





STATE TO LEAVE THE U. S. 





Unit of Royal Exchange Group to Retire 
at End of Year; Agencies Will 
Be Taken Care of 

The State Assurance of London is re- 
tiring voluntarily from the United States 
at the close of 1932 and thereafter will 
confine its operations to Great Britain 
and its possessions, Gayle T. Forbush, 
United States manager of the State and 
also of the Royal Exchange, announces 
that the latter company will reinsure the 
outstanding liability of the State here 
and also will take over most of the 
agency force of the retiring company. 
Some agents of the State will substitute 
the Provident Fire, another subsidiary 
of the Royal Exchange. 

The State has been owned by the 
Royal Exchange for several years and is 
being withdrawn from the United States 
because the management does not feel 
there is sufficient business here to neces- 
sitate the expenses of three companies. 
In the last decade the annual premium 
income of the State has been between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000, a comparatively 
small volume. The company entered this 
country in 1897 and was under the man- 
agement of Hall & Henshaw for several 
years. 
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touts Insurance Underwriters 


Formed By Five Company Groups 


These Companies Now Represented by Barber & Baldwin, Inc.; 
Taking Over Personnel and Physical Assets of 
Agency; Major Lloyd Will Continue 


as Underwriter 


Those fire and casualty companies 
which are represented for aviation un- 
derwriting by Barber & Baldwin, Inc., 
are taking over the personnel and physi- 
cal assets of the organization and will 
operate it direct as the Aero Insurance 
Underwriters. The insurance companies 
involved, representing five of the impor- 
tant groups in this country, feel that 
aviation insurance is no longer a side- 
line and that it can best be developed, 
both as to cost of handling and service 
to agents, through their having in it a 
direct interest themselves, rather than 
receiving their share through the medium 
of an independent organization. 

Those companies which will conduct 
the Aero Insurance Underwriters in- 
clude the following: Great American 
group, North British & Mercantile group, 
Royal-Liverpool & London & Globe 
group, Northern Assurance group and 
the Phoenix of London group. 

The headquarters and management of 
the Aero Insurance Underwriters and of 
the branch offices at Chicago, Kansas 
City and Los Angeles will be the same 
as those of Barber & Baldwin, Inc. The 
New York City headquarters are located 
at 156 William Street. 

Lloyd an Experienced Underwriter 

Major George L. Lloyd, manager of 
the Aero Insurance Underwriters, has 
been president of Barber & Baldwin, 
Inc., for the last two years or since Ho- 
ratio Barber severed his connections with 
this prominent aviation underwriting of- 
fice. Major Lloyd is an experienced air- 
craft hazard underwriter and has been 
in this branch of the insurance business 
since the close of the World War. He 
is British and was in the Royal Flying 
Corps during the War. In 1919 he be- 
came the first aviation underwriter of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe in Eng- 
land. Later he went to Canada and then 
came to the United States to serve with 
the Globe Indemnity in Newark. He 
joined Barber & Baldwin, Inc.; about six 
years ago and has shown a keen under- 
standing of the problems of aviation un- 
derwriting. 

The important engineering services 
which Barber & Baldwin, Inc., have ren- 
dered for several years and which have 
gained the office wide recognition, will 
continue to be featured by Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters. 

Ten years ago Horatio Barber and 
Robert Baldwin formed Barber & Bald- 
win, Inc., then one of the first aviation 
insurance offices in this country. Mr. 


Barber was the experienged underwriter, 
having been for years a pilot of planes 
in England and having pioneered in avia- 
tion insurance several years before he 
came to the United States. Mr. Bald- 
win retired from the office after a few 
years and went into the insurance bro- 
kerage business. Today he is a mem- 
ber of Baldwin, Murphy & Co. of New 
York City. 

Mr. Barber continued as head of Bar- 
ber & Baldwin until 1930. The organi- 
zation has represented a number of lead- 
ing insurance companies and in addi- 
tion had two companies of its own, the 
Aero and the Aero Indemnity. These 
last two. have withdrawn from the under- 
writing field. Two years ago Mr. Bar- 
ber retired from active participation in 
aviation underwriting and has. since 
lived most of the time in a palatial home 
he owns in France. However, he visits 
the United States periodically. 





J. A. MONTGOMERY, JR., KILLED 





Prominent Young Agent and Broker 
Dies In Airplane Accident; Head of 
Big Wilmington Office 
John A. Montgomery, Jr., a_ well- 
known insurance broker and agent in 
Wilmington, Del., was killed on Tuesday 
in an airplane accident when his own 
plane went into a nose dive about 200 
feet in the air as Mr. Montgomery was 
making a landing at Dover, Del. With 
him was Leslie McAllister, also of Wil- 
mington. Both men were burned to 
death before they could be extricated 

from the damaged plane. 

Mr. Montgomery was 35 years of age 
and recognized as an able member of 
the younger group in the brokerage and 
agency field. He was president of the 
general agency of Gilpin, Van ‘trump & 
Montgomery of Wilmington and also 
president ot J. A. Montgomery, inc., of 
Wilmington and New York. Mr. Mont- 
gomerys father built up a large agency 
business and the office controiled some 
of the most important industrial lines in 
the state. The young Mr. Montgomery 
took over the business on the death of 
his parent and showed the ability to 
carry on successfully. 

Surviving Mr. Montgomery, Jr., are 
his widow, Margery Pyle Montgomery, 
and one daughter. funeral services were 
held yesterday in Wilmington. 









Franklin W. Fort 


N. Y. CITY POND TO MEET 





Blue Goose Members Will Gather Moa- 
day Evening, Nov. 28, at Block 
Hall in New York 

The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose will open its 1932-33 season with 
a dinner meeting at six o’clock on Mon- 
day evening, November 28, at. the. Block 
Hall Restaurant, 23 South William 
Street, New York City. This gathering 
will be in the nature of a testimonial 
turnout for Samuel A. Mehorter, grand 
custodian of the flock of the Grand Nest 
administration, and former most loyal 
gander of the New York City Pond. He 
will review the actions taken by the 
Grand Nest convention in Chicago in 
September. 

‘Two motion picture films of a cotton 


loss in the South will be shown. It is 


expected that Clarence T. Hubbard, as- 


sistant secretary of the Automobile of 


Hartford and well-known writer on in- 
surance subjects, will give a sales talk 
augmented by some legerdemain. . Most 
Loyal Gander Leon A. Watson will pre- 
side. 





RECIPROCAL STUDIES OUTLOOK 





North American Inter-Insurers Na..:es 
Committee of Three; General Sen- 
timent For Continuance 


Those subscribers of the North Amer- 
ican Inter-lnsurers who attended the 
special meeting held in New York last 
week to vote on the question whether 
this reciprocal, handling largely depart- 
ment store risks, should continue in busi- 
ness, decided to appoint a committee to 
study the insurance situation. Most or 
those present were in favor of maintain- 
ing the reciprocal in business if condi- 
tions do not appear to be too adverse. 

‘the committee, appointed by Anton 
H: Scheter, chairman of the meeting last 
‘Lhursday, includes the following: B. Earl 
Buckett, of Frederick, Loeser & Co. of 
Brooklyn; Michael Schaap, president of 
Bloomingdale Bros. of New York, and 
Robert M. Coyle, an insurance broker of 
Philadelphia, representing John Wana- 
maker. The North American Inter-In- 
surers is managed by Benedict & Benec- 
dict, insurance brokers of New York. 


“EF Your Careful Thought ‘i 





Men are judged by their Associates. 3 
ey 
Likewise—Agents, these days, are judged by the Companies 


offered to their clients. 


The HANOVER & FULTON will prove satisfactory to your assured. 


Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 






(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 











New Vice-President 
Of the Ohio Farmers 











C. D. McVAY 


C. D. McVay was recently advanced 
from the post of general counsel of the 
Ohio Farmers to that of vice-president 
and has likewise been elected a director 
of the Ohio Farmers and the Ohio Farm- 
ers Indemnity. He has been with the 
Ohio Farmers for the last decade and 
has attained broad prestige as a legal 
expert. 





LILLY TALKS IN BUFFALO 

George W. Lilly, general manager of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., spoke at length on loss matters be- 
fore a meeting of the Buffalo Field Club 
held in the Hotel Statler in Buffalo on 
Monday. W. J. Greer, manager of the 
Eastern department of the F. C. A. B., 
gave a talk on the early days of adjust- 
ment bureaus. More than 100 persons 
attended the meeting including members 
of the club, company officers and adjust- 
ers. 








| $4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN. 1, 1932 


$7,816,196 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$18,824,484 ASSETS LOSSES 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $75,358,933 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMP ANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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Possessing infinitely 
more comfort and 
security than our 
forefathers - if we 
can face the future 
with the same stern 
courage, confidence 
and trust in God - 
no one need fear 


for the welfare of 
our country. 


Chairman of the Boards. 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 
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Dunham Urges Agents 
To Lower Loss Ratios 


RESPONSIBILITY NOW THEIRS 





Connecticut Commissioner Says Agents 
Must Underwrite Risks in Future 
Or Lose Posts 





Insurance agents as well as the com- 
panies are vitally concerned in. the 
“colossal fire waste and accident toll,” 
Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut said in an ad- 
dress before the Insurance Board of 
Greenwich at its annual dinner at the 
Pickwick Arms Monday night. He urged 
the agents to do all in their power to 
combat these “twin forces of destruc- 


tion.” They can do this, he said, 
through education and leadership in 
their communities. 

“The public,” he asserted, “should be 


made to realize that it pays for its own 
carelessness. An insurance company 
raises its rates when losses get out of 
bounds. This is necessary if it is to re- 
main solvent. Juries may disregard the 
merits of a case because of sympathy, 
but instead of making the company pay, 
they are really passing the bill to the 
public, of whom they are a part. 

“How does this concern the insurance 
agents? A great many persons, unfortu- 
nately, now feel that they cannot avail 
themselves of the protection offered by 
the insurance companies because of the 
cost. If the losses are greatly reduced, 
as they should be without difficulty since 
nearly all fires and accidents could be 
prevented, the rates may be lowered and 
many of those who now have no insur- 
ance will become good prospects for in- 
surance,” 

Agents’ Responsibility 

Discussing the responsibility of agents 
in view of the changed conditions, Com- 
missioner Dunham said: 

“The insurance agents are facing a 
changed world in which many of the old 
methods will not serve. The free and 
easy ways of the lush era have become 
pleasant memories. The past three years 
with their devastating effect on business 
in general have sobered the insurance 
men of the country, bringing home to 
them the fact that departures from 
sound economic principles mean disaster 
soon or late. It has been a costly les- 
son but if it results in the reforms and 
improvements that are needed it will 
have proved a blessing in disguise. 

“The insurance agents can no longer 
regard themselves as mere salesmen, 
peddling policies and pocketing commis- 
sions, They can no longer write policies 
in a hit-or-miss fashion and hope that 
the risks will turn out all right. For 
one of the most important lessons which 
the insurance business has learned is 
that unless careful and skillful under- 
writing is done at the source much of 
the efficient management at the home 
office is nullified. 

“With underwriting restored to its 
rightful standing as the chief concern 
and function of insurance companies, the 
insurance agents have the greatest op- 
portunity to prove their reason for be- 
ing and their indispensability. 

Local Agents Must Watch Record 


“Companies are not going to keep 
agents with consistently unsatisfactory 
business. Such agents are a drain on 
the companies and in self-protection they 
cannot maintain them as their represen- 
tatives. This being so, it is decidedly to 
the interest of the agents as well as to 
the companies they represent to become 
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as highly efficient as they are able. They 
must approach their work as professional 
men do, ever seeking to improve their 
knowledge and methods. 

“They must learn all they can about 
the risks they are to insure and about 
the persons who are seeking the insur- 
ance. If moral hazard is suspected the 
companies will look to them for protec- 
tion; they will have to resist strong 
temptation but in the end they will be 
rewarded. They should not expect their 
companies to write accommodation lines 
when they have any doubts as to the 
insurability of the properties. For ac- 
commodations have always been costly to 
companies. 

“Not only can the insurance agents 
reduce losses by exercising great care 
in the selection of risks, but they can 
and should do all in their power to com- 
bat the colossal fire waste and accident 
toll through education and leadership in 
their communities. There are some who 
find comfort in the fact that the annual 
fire loss, which has been averaging 
about half a billion dollars a year, has 
not been rising. 

“An analysis of the situation will show 
that so far from lessening the fire loss 
is really increasing. We all know that 
property values have been steadily de- 
clining in the past three years, yet since 
1929 the annual fire loss has been in 
the neighborhood of half a billion dollars 
—which clearly shows that the waste is 
in reality growing. And this despite the 
fact that building construction and fire 
fighting facilities have been greatly im- 


YOUR COLLECTIONS 
Are They Holding Up? 


If they’re not, here’s help for you. Send for our booklet—soon to 
be your booklet—entitled “Credit and Collections.” 
two thousand agents have asked for and used this little manual of 

credit and collection methods in the last year. 

We believe that the American Agency System is the soundest, fairest, 

most serviceable plan ever devised to underwrite and sell fire insur, 
ance. It is also our conviction that the preservation of that System, - 
to the members of which we owe our success, depends upon agents 

learning more and ever more methods of effectively and efficiently 

conducting their agencies. Through these booklets on agency prac- 

tice the London Assurance is doing its bit to help American Agents 

to sell more insurance and to better know their business. 

Won’t you send for your copy of “Credit and Collections” now? 

It’s certainly a timely subject. Just clip out this advertisement and 

pin it to your business card or letterhead. 
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Hardly less menacing is the 
Unless these twin 
forces of destruction are curbed insur- 
ance companies will continue to lose 
heavily on their underwriting and reduc- 
tion of rates is impossible.” 


proved. 
accident situation. 





SHANGHAI WAREHOUSES 


A number of recent large fires in 
warehouses in Shanghai has directed the 
attention of underwriters towards con- 
ditions in these godowns. The destroyed 
warehouses have been rebuilt in rein- 
forced concrete and a reduction of the 
rate is now asked for. However, there 
still remain many old wooden godowns, 
partly because of the expenses and part- 
ly because they are located in a section 
along the river front to which Shanghai 
rules for building construction and fire 
protection do not apply. It is the opin- 
ion of underwriters that the poor con- 
dition of baled cotton coming from 
America is to a large extent responsible 
for the spread of fire. Baling is an im- 
portant problem facing underwriters in 
Shanghai warehouses. 





SWEDISH LOSSES DECLINE 


During the first seven months the fire 
losses in Sweden were low and 1,389,000 
Kroner under those of 1931. In fact 
there will be the lowest loss ratio for 
five years. Of late severe forest fires 
have served to increase losses, but un- 
less something unforeseen happens the 
year will close favorably for fire under- 
writers in Sweden. 


FLORIDA QUALIFICATION LAW 





Separate Branch of Insurance Dept. Wil] 
Conduct Exams and Provide for 
Enforcement of the Law 
A separate department for the en- 
forcement of the agency qualification 
law has been established by the Florida 
Commissioner of Insurance, W. JV. 
Knott. All applicants for licenses for 
the fiscal ear which began October 1, 
1932, and for renewal of licenses, will be 
required to pass written examination un- 
der oath. A new set of files on all 
agents and applicants will be opened, and 
the work will be under a special deputy 

of the state department. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Florida Local Underwriters Association 
this plan was fully approved. This law 
is distinctly an agency creation, enforced 
by funds provided by a special tax of 
$6 a year on all agents and brokers for 
fire and casualty companies, suggested 
and approved by the agents of the state. 

The first examinations will be held at 
Miami in a short time, with later dates 
at West Palm Beach, and thence to the 
rest of the state. Where an applicant 
is not approved, he or she will be noti- 
fied in a form letter, carrying reference 
to laws with regard to appeals. Ap- 
proval or disapproval will lie with the 
head of this new licensing department 
head, subject to approval of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance. 





FIRE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 





Many Leading Company Executives Ap- 
pointed to Unemployment Relief 
Committee 

Many leading fire company executives 
have been appointed to the fire insur- 
ance division committee of the Emer- 
gency Unemployment Relief Committee 
for the Borough of Manhattan. These 
include such well-known personalities as 
W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
chairman; Sumner Ballard, president of 
the International; Robert P. Barbour, 
United States manager of the Northern 
Assurance; Percival Beresford, United 
States manager of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance; H. E. Bilkey, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Globe & Rutgers. 

Also Montgomery Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of the Hanover Fire; R. A. Cor- 
roon, president of the American Equi- 
table; B. M. Culver, president of the 
America Fore Companies; Hart Darling- 
ton, United States manager of the Na- 
tional Union Fire; F. W. Koeckert, 
United States manager of the Commer- 
cial Union; W. H. Koop, president of 
the Great American; Wilfred Kurth, 
president of the Home; C. V. Meserole, 
president of the Pacific Fire; J. Lester 
Parsons, president of the United States 
Fire; C. Shallcross, United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile; J. C. Stoddart, vice-president of 
the New York Underwriters, and Harold 
Warner, United States fire manager of 
the Royal-L. & L. & G. groups. 





CONNECTICUT CHAIRMEN 


Harold W. Hatch, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Association of 
Insurance Agents, has named the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen: finance, 
past-President James L. Case of the Na- 
tional Association, Norwich; member- 
ship, Paul Taylor, New Haven; legisla- 
tive, Clement H. Brigham, Hartford; fire 
and accident prevention, David A. North, 
New Haven. 
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“Is it + + - 


a GOOD Company?” 


Ty ODAY, this is the first question thoughtful men 
and women ask about the companies in which you, 
their agent, propose to place their insurance. The 
selection was once left entirely to the agent; now he 
must sell the company as well as the insurance. Nor 
does this indicate lack of confidence in his judgment. 
It is nothing more than the natural reaction of persons 
whose experience these last three years has taught 


them not to take too much for granted. 


As an A’tna agent you can answer, “Certainly, it is a 


good company” ...... and you can prove it. 


ite, 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Former Commissioner 
Brown, Vermont, Dead 


HAD DISTINGUISHED CAREER 





Was President of National Convention 
of Commissioners; Highly Honored 
in Montpelier 

Joseph G. Brown, formerly Insurance 
Commissioner of Vermont, died on 
Tuesday at Montpelier, Vt., after a long 
illness. He was 66 years of age. Mr. 
Brown was the Vermont commissioner 
from 1917 to 1922, being the first person 
appointed after the office had been cre- 
ated by the legislature. After five years’ 
service he resigned to become secretary 
of the Green Mountain Fire of Mont- 
pelier. He was also head of the Brown 
Insurance Agency. 

In 1919 Mr. Brown was elected vice- 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and a _ year 
later he became president, holding the 
office for one year. In his home city 
he was an alderman in 1899 and mayor 
in 1900 and 1901. He was appointed post- 
master in 1906 by President Roosevelt 
and reappointed by President Taft. 

Mr. Brown was a native of Mont- 
pelier. In his early manhood he was 
associated with his father in the man- 
agement of the local telephone company. 
He was a founder and first president of 
the Montpelier Rotary Club and belonged 
to several other organizations, including 
the Masonic order. He leaves a wife, two 
children and three grandchildren. 





ADVISORY LOSS COMMITTEE 





Eastern Loss Executives Conference Co- 
operating with the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau 

The Eastern Loss Executives Confer- 
ence announces the appointment of an 
advisory committee to the Fire Compa- 
nies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc., and its 
first meeting was held with President 
Paul L. Haid and General Manager 
George W. Lilly yesterday in New York 
City. 

The advisory committee is composed 
as follows: Herman Badenhoop, Jr., sec- 
retary and general adjuster, Fidelity & 
Guaranty Fire; W. F. Barton, general 
adjuster, North British & Mercantile; 
C. K. Bebout, manager of loss depart- 
ment, American Insurance Co., Newark; 
T. F. Buchanan, assistant secretary, 
Aetna Insurance Co.; A. G. Cassin, sec- 
retary, Globe & Rutgers; Vernon Hall, 
vice-president, Continental; John Myers, 
general adjuster, Camden Fire; W. G. S. 
Savage, general adjuster, Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia; E. R. Scott, secre- 
tary, Firemen’s of Newark; Geo. D. Vail, 
general adjuster, Corroon & Reynolds; 
R. F. Van Vranken, secretary, Home In- 
surance Co.; A. G. Whitelaw, general 
adjuster, Commercial Union Assurance; 
M. G. Wight, general adjuster, Hartford 
Fire, and M. R. Woodman, loss super- 
intendent, Royal Insurance Co. 


MUNNS HEADS PENN POND 


Made Most Loyal Gander at Annual 
Election; Donaldson and Watson 
from New York Pond Speak 
Walter A. Munns of the Sussex Fire 
was elected most loyal gander of the 
Penn Pond of the Blue Goose at the 
annual meeting held in Philadelphia on 
Monday. Victor Kurbyweit of the Con- 
tinental was elected supervisor of the 
flock. The other officers of the pond 
are: Herbert B. Nelson, adjuster, cus- 
todian of the goslings; Paul M. Fell, 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion, guardian of the pond; Robert R. 
Dearden, Jr., editor of the United States 
Review, keeper of the golden goose egg, 
and Joseph R. Knowlan of Schmidt Sur- 

veys, wielder of the goose quill. 

Those elected as delegates to the next 
grand nest meeting were Mr. Munns and 
Mr. Knowlan with Mr. Kurbyweit and 
Alfred T. Herkness as alternates. Thomas 
B. Donaldson of the Eagle Fire of New- 
ark, an officer of the New York City 
Pond and former insurance commission- 
er of Pennsylvania, acted as chairman 
of the dinner meeting. Talks were made 
by Leon A. Watson, manager of the New 
Jersey Schedule Rating Office and most 
loyal gander of the New York City Pond 
and Col. Francis E. Evans, commandant 
of marines at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. 

Col. Evans in his talk cited his ob- 
servations made with the French Foreign 
Legion in Morocco. 

The newly elected officers were formal- 
lv installed by Samuel G. Mehorter of 
the Home, grand custodian of the gos- 
lings and former most loyal gander of 
the New York City Pond. 


FORECLOSURE PROCEEDINGS 








Massachusetts Dept. Holds Mortgagee 
Doesn’t Have to Notify Insurer 
Before Actual Sale Is Made 
The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment has informed one of the fire insur- 
ance companies of that state that a mort- 
gagee payee is not required under the 
standard fire policy of that state to no- 
tify the insurer if he institutes foreclos- 
ure proceedings, unless the policy carries 
a rider incorporating a provision that 
taking of possession by the mortgagee 
avoids the policy unless assented to by 

the insurer. 

On the other hand the standard fire 
policy of Massachusetts prohibits a sale 
of the insured property without the in- 
surer’s written consent. Under this pro- 
vision, a foreclosure sale, not assented to 
by the insurer, avoids the policy even 
though the mortgagee is the purchaser. 
But this provision does not apply to the 
institution of foreclosure proceedings, as 
that act does not constitute a sale. 


RESULTS OF AGENTS’ EXAMS 


At an examination for local agents’ li- 
censes conducted by the Insurance De- 
partment of New York in New York 
City on November 9 under the provi- 
sions of the agent’s qualification law 
eighteen applicants passed the test and 
fourteen failed. 
































CHEAP INSURANCE 


HEAP 

does not insure is worse 
than no insurance at all because 
it may subject the policyholders 
to additional payments beyond 
the purchase price. 
you constantly 
clients to insure in the best com- 
panies with adequate reserves. 


insurance” that 


That’s why 


advise your 








The GEORGIA HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


59 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HARTFORD COMMISSION PROBE 


An investigation to determine who is 
receiving commissions paid on insurance 
covering the Hartford Fire Department 
property was instituted by the Board of 
Fire Commissioners of that city re- 
centtly. On motion of W. Ross McCain, 
vice-president of the Aetna (Fire), the 
board voted to have President Perry 
conduct ‘the inquiry. Mr. McCain said 
he’ would like to know who is getting the 
commissions and “if they are not being 
paid, why not?” The city’s nine million 
dollars worth of insurance is supposed 
to be placed with several Hartford com- 
panies and the commissions paid to des- 
ignated local agents. 


TOMBSTONE FIRE SALE 


A tombstone maker in California who 
recently suffered a fire in the building 
housing the monuments decided to dis- 
pose of headstones slightly chipped and 
cracked by heat. He held a “fire sale.” 

3e prepared for an emergency. At- 
tend our fire sale and buy your tomb- 
stone now. Prices amazingly reason- 
able,” read the sign in front of the store. 

















Purely an Agency Company 
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Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 








FIRE LOSSES DROP 13% 





Total for October Was $30,734,458; Total 
for the Year Below Figures 
; of 1931 and 1930 

Fire losses in the United States in Oc- 
tober amounted to $30,734,458, according 
to the monthly report of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This is a 
decrease of $4,767,072 from the total for 
October, 1931, or 13.43% and. -compares 
— $36,838,614 for the same month of 


For the first ten months of 1932 the 
total losses amount to $371,785,097, 
against $376,215,017 for the same period 
last year and $385,269,270 for the first ten 
months of 1930. This definite downward 
trend in fire losses is extremely gratify- 
ing to fire insurance men who now be- 
lieve that the gap between the rates of 
decline in premiums and losses will slow- 
ly be closed and prospects for under- 
writing profits improved. 


AGENT’S ACT BINDS COMPANY 

The Kansas Supreme Court, Burns v. 
Providence Washington, 12 Pac. (2d) 
811, holds that where an insurance agent 
takes an application for hail insurance 
with the understanding that he will ex- 
amine the crop to determine whether it 
had been damaged by hail, and upon 
such examination accepts the application 
and premium, which is forwarded to the 
company, and a policy is issued, the com- 
pany is bound by the agent’s finding that 
tht wheat had not been damaged by hail 
Judgment for plaintiff in an action on 
the policy was affirmed. 


WESTERN LOSS ASS’N ELECTS 

John C. Shea of the Aetna (Fire) was 
this week elected president of the West- 
ern Loss Association at the annual meet- 
ing in Chicago. Other officers are: vice- 
president, W. H. Eastman, General Ex 
change, and secretary, W. H. Gartside 
Fireman’s Fund. The association is work- 
ing on a program of having the loss ad 
justment bureaus in the West reduc: 
their charges in line with economies mad 
in other branches of fire insurance. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 7 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
































JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOL LAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V. -Pres, 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN R. ag ns Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
w. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
F WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized ‘1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. go Ae Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
| WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 . Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. A gh Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bys a. E. G, POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, E TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN F IRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS., Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. wih R. M. SMITH, + Pres. 
W.E.“WO EGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pr 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres.. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S. NDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. a POTTER. 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 














$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board iniiaiiiiadaiai 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Speaking of our wasteful habits my 
father, who traveled extensively in the 
then West of the early sixties, often 
told me how horrified he was, coming 
from Denmark and the thrifty north 
German people, to see the tables cov- 
ered with food fit for a king on the 
Ohio and Mississippi River steamboats in 
their halcyon days and then seeing it 
dumped half consumed into’ the river, 
when people were starving on the other 
side occasionally. This horrid waste af- 
fected his then thrifty soul tremendously. 

Later on, becoming prosperous himself 
he lost his early thriftiness and was 
some spender himself. He told me that 
on one day, having made some money 
on the Stock Exchange, he gave a din- 
ner to his friends and in the exuberance 
of his feelings in those glorious days of 
the early eighties he upset the whole 
table with one powerful twist of the 
hand, wasting a whole meal, because he 
felt he could afford it—a different view- 
point than he had when on the river 
boats he mourned the waste of the meal 
being dumped into the river to feed the 
fishes. 

* = * 
Tales Read in the Philippines 

One of my brothers, H. George Horn- 
bostel, has wandered all over the world. 
He always had the wanderlust from boy- 
hood on. 
Harvard University to study landscape 
gardening, he left suddenly, but in good 
repute, and the next thing we knew he 
was in Puerto Rico as an enlisted man 
in the United States Army. Then he 
went into the United States Coast Ar- 
tillery Service and from that branch of 
the service to the Marine Corps, becom- 
ing lieutenant at the time of the Great 
War. His connection with the Service 
took him to all parts of the world. 

Leaving the service a few years ago 
he was busy with institutions investigat- 
ing ethnological (prehistoric races) phe- 
nomena in the Pacific Ocean and he is 
now manager of the Phillipene Maga- 
zine at Manila. He writes me as fol- 
lows, after I had sent him a few copies 
of The Eastern Underwriter: 

“* * * T receive a copy of The East- 
ern Underwriter weekly so you will not 
have to mail clippings to me. Mr. E. E. 
Elser (see advertisement) is a_ stock- 
holder of the Fireman’s of New Jersey. 
Have been enjoying your articles very 
much.” 

So The Eastern Underwriter circulates 
in the Pacific Islands also! 

_ 


Military Domination 

As an example of the arrogance and 
self-esteem of any military caste in 
Europe in the 1890’s my other brother, 
Major Henry Hornbostel told me the 
following incident: He was studying 
at the Beaux Arts School at Paris in 
1893 to 1896, and while there had to visit 
Hanau, a manufacturing town in Ger- 
many on account of the nuptials of an 
uncle of ours from New York, who was 
marrying a German lady who had been 
in New York, but returned to her na- 
tive city to be married in her father’s 
house. After crossing the frontier he 
thought he would walk a few miles to 
the next village to see a little of the 
countryside and save money. As he 
wandered along a cavalry officer hap- 
pened by and his horse shied at some- 
thing or other and became somewhat un- 
manageable, and in this difficulty his 
scabbard became entangled and _ his 
sword slipped out and fell to the ground. 

My brother seeing this, obligingly and 
innocently picked it up and presented it 
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to the officer. The officer, instead of 
thanking him, grew very red in the face 
and swore some choice German oaths at 
him, and then was about to lash him 
with his sword, when my brother swore 
at him in good English, whereupon the 
officer galloped away. It puzzled him 
very much, not being acquainted with the 
vagaries of militarism. 

_When my brother came to the next 
village, he stopped at an inn, and get- 
ting into conversation with the inn- 
keeper told the latter of what had just 
happened as a great joke when the inn- 
keeper went white and told him: “For 
Heaven’s sake and for my own, and your 
safety, say no more about it to anyone 
as it is considered a grave offense for 
a cavalry officer to lose his sword this 
or any other way, and if it became 
known the officer would be cashiered and 
you and I would be persecuted by the 
military people for knowing anything 
about it.” 

My brother promised to forget it, and 
was not molested, but when he returned 
to the frontier, two officers followed him 
and asked him what he knew about the 
incident, but, he, not wishing to be de- 
layed in getting back to Paris told them 
he had never seen nor heard anything 
connected with any such episode. It 
shows in what awe the civilian popula- 
tion stood of the arrogant military caste. 


When my brother became a major in 
the Great War attached to Pershing’s 
staff at Chaumont (the ancestral seat 
of the Leray de Chaumont family, who in 
the early part of the 1800's settled in Jef- 
ferson County, N. Y.) he told this story 
with appropriate emphasis to a consign- 
ment of German officers who fell into 
his hands as prisoners and told them 
they would be well treated. 

* * x 


Homeland Soon Forgotten 


He also tells me that a lot of German 
officers he met had the idea that when 
America entered the War, there would 
be a general uprising of all of German 
blood, however far back, forgetting that 
the general tendency of all people of 
whatever nationality that make up the 
population of America was to be become 
good Americans quickly, and also that 
after one generation the homeland of 
their parents meant nothing to them at 
all, even though the language might sur- 
vive in the family for a generation or 
two. 

This viewpoint is utterly incompre- 
hensible to the foreigner. It took only 
two generations to turn “Englishmen into 
Americans” when the Revolution came. 
In Canada the recently arrived English- 
men and their children still speak of 
England as “home” now, but the third 
generation does not. 

This reminds me of an incident that 
happened at a German club in Brook- 
lyn years ago, when the officers of the 
“Hohenzollern,” the Imperial yacht that 
brought over the brother of the Kaiser 
in about 1901, were being feted. One 
of the young officers remarked about the 
loyalty of the Germans in New York to 
Germany, judging by the _ hospitalitv 
shown them by “German-Americans.” A 
young American-born matron spoke up: 
“Don’t mistake the feeling. We, in 
America, born here or naturalized citi- 
zens are thoroughly American and if it 
came to a showdown all those here 
would willingly shoulder arms in de- 
fense of America. We would dislike to 
see a struggle of this kind, but would 
feel we were Americans at heart and 
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soul; first, last and all the time!” This 
lady was sitting next to me. 
* * * 
Old Wounds Soon Forgotten 

In going through a lot of my corre- 
spondence files, both personal and busi- 
ness, the fact that a lot of things that 
we worried about solved themselves or 
were solved somehow or other, or never 
happened, becomes very apparent, and a 
smile comes to my face. In retrospect 
these matters seem insignificant, while 
they were actually very important at the 
time but time softens the memory of 
the mental and physical worries and pain 
tremendously. 

It is a wise provision of nature that 
this is so—how else could we become rec- 
onciled to the loss of dear relatives and 
friends, or to the great disappointments 
most of us have met in personal or busi- 
ness life, which have come to those of 
us who have lived over fifty years. This 
applies to physical suffering and illness. 
How soon as boys did we forget an 
aching tooth after the tooth was out! 
How soon after being seriously ill do we 
forget, when well again, how we suffered. 

Time causes us to forget most any- 
thing, even injuries we do to others and 
injuries that others did us. The man 
who harbors the memory of an injury 
done him for years to the exclusion of 
everything else has to work really hard 
to retain that ill feeling. It is far easier 
to forget than to remember, and it is a 
wise provision of Providence that that is 
so. This psychology is evident when we 
let a letter that annoys us or insults us 
lie over for a week. Its mental “size” 
and importance dwindles tremendously 
day by day, and perhaps eventually we 
regard the matter as a kind of a joke. 

In Vergil’s Aenead, the story of the 
trials and tribulations of the Trojan 
hero, and mythical ancestor of the Julian 
Emperors of Rome (Caesar was a Ju- 
lian), Aeneas when beset by many 
troubles says, in Vergilian hexameter: 

“Et forsan haec memunisse juvabit,” 
which means: “And perhaps it will be a 
pleasure to remember these hardships.” 

* * * 
Old Friends Going Quickly 

Every year when revising the list of 
names and addresses of my friends I 
regretfully and sorrowfully have to elim- 
inate the names of so many who have 
passed beyond. My list of old friends is 
dwindling, and you can’t replace them as 
you did in youth, with the names of new 
friends, more’s the pity. My father, who 
lived to be 92, surviving not only the 
people of his own generation, but the 
next, told me smilingly a year ago that 
he was going to try to get acquainted 
with the great-grandchildren of his 
former friends, so that he would have 
living friends when he passed the cen- 
tury mark. With great gusto he used 
to tell me the story of a sturdy grand- 
father of 90, who went walking with his 
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son of 70, and when the latter com- 
plained of being tired the father said: 
“Well, that’s what comes up by going 
out with kids.” 

Dignified Payments 

Recently I saw a sign on a Flatbush 
Avenue, Brooklyn, store, while taking 
my usual morning stroll to the hospital 
where my wife was, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Dignified term payments arranged on 
household furniture.” 

I wonder ‘what dignified terms mean, 
and what would happen when, on re- 
porting to my company about this or 
that agent, I would say: 

“As to payment of balances, I have 
arranged ‘dignified’ terms.” I think any 
company executive would get a fit if he 
was thusly advised. 





PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES MERGE 

Two local agencies of Pottstown, Pa., 
have gone under one management. Evans- 
Conger Co. on November 1 took over 
the management of the Bernhart Insur- 
ance Agency, one of the oldest in that 
city. Mrs. Laura C. Happel has been 
owner and operator of the Bernhart 
agency since the death of A. J. Bern- 
hart in 1924 and will retain her interest 
in the office. The merged agencies are 
now located in one office in the Bern- 
hart Building. Benjamin F. Evans of 
Norristown and Oliver C. Conger formed 
the Evans-Conger Co. in 1926 by a merg- 
er of two offices, one in Norristown and 
the other in Philadelphia. The Pottstown 
office was opened this year. 


LIGHTNING-PROOF INVENTION 

A well-known German “divining rod 
expert” by the name of Buresch, who 
has for many years been experimenting 
with electric radiation emanating from 
the earth, which is said to attract light- 
ning during electrical storms, has now 
succeeded in constructing an apparatus 
by which these electrical emanations can 
be neutralized for large areas which is 
said to make them lightning proof during 
thunderstorms. 
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Suggests Revision of 
Contracts with Agents 


PROPOSAL OF ALABAMA DEPT. 





Supt. Greer Wants Power to Cancel Li- 
censes for Failure of Agents to Re- 
mit Premiums Collected 





Insurance Superintendent Charles C. 
Greer of Alabama has sent a letter to 
all fire and casualty companies operating 
in the state suggesting that they change 
their agency contracts.so as to make 
agents liable to charges of embezzlement 
for failing to forward to their companies 
premiums collected from policyholders. 
With such a change made the Insurance 
Department would be in a position to 
cancel licenses of agents who do not re- 
mit premiums whereas at the present 
time the Department has no power un- 
der existing agency contracts to take ac- 
tion against delinquents. Superintendent 
Greer may formulate a ruling to put his 
suggestions into operation but first he 
is seeking the reactions of company ex- 
ecutives. 

The Superintendent finds that for the 
most part accounts of companies with 
their agents in that State, are in practice 
open accounts, and that when the 
agent sells insurance, collects the pre- 
mium and fails to remit, he is not guilty 
of embezzlement under Alabama law, 
but appears to be guilty only of the ex- 
ercise of poor judgment. Mr. Greer rec- 
ommends that balances handled by 
agents be made a fiduciary trust. 

The letter addressed to all fire and 
casualty companies follows: 

“The Bureau of Insurance of this State 
is earnestly striving to improve agency 
conditions. Entirely too frequently our 
attention is called to the fact that cer- 
tain agents of the State, representing 
one Or more companies, have placed con- 
tracts, collected premiums and failed to 
remit balances to the company or com- 
panies. In certain of these cases the 
Department has been importuned to as- 
sist. The request in such cases is appro- 
priate, and the Department considers it 
proper to give all reasonable cooperation. 
However, we have found a very practical 
difficulty, which should, and could be re- 
moved. 

Contracts Now Merely Open Accounts 

“Upon investigation we. find, for the 
most part, that your account with your 
agents in this State is in practice an 
open account, similar to that existing be- 
tween a retail groceryman and his whole- 
sale store. When the agent sells insur- 
ance, collects the premiums, and fails to 
remit, under your present contract ar- 
rangement, he is not guilty of embezzle- 
ment under Alabama laws, but appears 
to be guilty only of the exercise of poor 
judgment. And the Department of In- 
surance, under these conditions, is not 
in position either to refuse or to revoke 
his license for the exercise of unsound 
discretion. 

“In order, therefore, to prevent losses 
to the companies and, of course, to the 
policyholders of this State, we respect- 
fully request all companies to consider 
modifying their contracts with their 
agents in this State, making the balances 
handled by the agents a fiduciary trust. 
When this is done, and any agent fails 
to remit balances to you, he will be 
guilty of embezzlement under the laws 
of this State, and the Department of In- 
surance will be justified in either refus- 
ing or revoking his license. 

“As a suggestion, I am taking the lib- 
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erty of quoting from another contract a 
provision that seems entirely appro- 
priate: 

“All moneys and other property col- 
lected or received by the agent for or on 
behalf of the company, shall be held in 
a fiduciary capacity, and shall not be 
used by him for any purpose whatsoever 
except as herein specifically authorized, 
but shall be delivered as soon as pos- 
sible to the company or to the cashier 
at the branch office to which the agent 
reports or, upon demand, to its man- 
ager or other authorized representatives 
of the company.’ 

“This Department can see no sound 
reason why an honest agent could pos- 
sibly object to such a provision in his 
contract. Nor do we believe there is 
any sound reason why the companies 
should not be glad to have a provision 
in their contracts reading in substance 
like the above quoted section. However, 
before issuing a formal ruling on this 
subject, I should like to have the ex- 
pression of each company concerning the 
matter, stating specifically any objection, 
if there be any, or any better way to 
accomplish the same results.” 





MENARD SUCCEEDS SMITH 

Albert R. Menard of Macon, Ga., has 
been appointed national councillor of the 
Georgia Association of Insurance Agents 
to succeed Sidney O. Smith of Gaines- 
ville, who has become a member of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation. 
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corporation. Since that time this opinion 
has been the basis for scores of court 
decisions, sometimes in the cases of in- 
surance companies, often relating to 
other types of corporations. 

“In that case an effort was made to 
nullify the decision of Paul vs. Virginia 
declaring that insurance is not interstate 
commerce, on the theory that marine in- 
one was involved. But the court 
held: 


Right of States to Fix Terms of 
Admission 


“*The State of California has the pow- 
er to exclude foreign companies alto- 
gether from her territory, whether they 
were formed for the purpose of doing a 
fire or marine business. She has the 
power, if she allows any such companies 
to enter her confines, to determine the 
conditions on which the entry shall be 
made. As a necessary consequence of 
her possession of these powers, she has 
the right to enforce any conditions im- 
posed by her laws as a preliminary to the 
transaction of business within her con- 
fines by a foreign corporation, whether 
the business is to be carried on through 
officers or through ordinary agents of 
the company, and she has also the fur- 
ther right to prohibit a citizen from 
contracting within her jurisdiction with 
any foreign company which has not ac- 


quired the privilege of engaging in busi- 
ness therein, either in its own behalf or 
through an agent empowered to that 
end.’ 

“This opinion was not a special gift 
handed on a golden platter to the state 
of California. It simply strengthened the 
right of all states to self-government— 
a doctrine on which the government of 
the United States was founded. It gives 
to your state and mine the inalienable 
right to determine what corporations 
shall enter, and how they shall conduct 
themselves when the privilege has been 
granted. 

“In this decision, and in the increas- 
ingly stronger ties that bind the insur- 
ance commissioners, I think the way is 
comparatively clear toward making it im- 
possible for companies that are not regu- 
lar in all states to operate in any one 
state. 

“But there is one step more, which 
leads to the place above all others which 
insurance hesitates to tread, and that is 
to the legislative halls of the states. If 
the discretionary powers of the supervis- 
ing Officials are not broad enough to 
cover the situation, they can be made 
so by statutory enactment. The state 
has a right to grant them. The better 
class of companies and the better class 
of agents would welcome elimination of 
unsound and unethical companies. The 
supervising officials recognize that their 
duties are interlocking.” 





TO REDEEM DEBENTURES 





British Companies Taking Advantage of 
Good Security Markets to Redeem and 
Convert Outstanding Issues 

The recent appreciation in value of 
gilt-edged securities in Great Britain and 
the lower returns to holders in conse- 
quence have been causing several of the 
leading insurance companies to put on 
their financial considering caps. Follow- 
ing closely on the heels of the announce- 
ment recently made that the Phoenix of 
London was about to convert its 5% de- 
benture stock, the London & Lancashire 
intimates that it is about to redeem the 
outstanding amount of its “Marine” 5% 
debenture stock on February 1 next at 
par. 

The stock was issued in connection 
with the acquisition of the share capital 
of the Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., in 
1917. The amount of stock issued was 
£988,684 ($4,943,420), but stock has from 
time to time been bought for cancella- 
tion, and the amount now outstanding 
has been reduced to £614,000 ($3,070,000). 
The stock is redeemable at par on Au- 
gust 1, 1937, or on any earlier interest 
date on three months’ notice. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a 
strong company in a position to do so 
should take advantage of the option of 
redemption. The stock has been offi- 
cially quoted on the Stock Exchange at 
£103-5. Six months’ interest will be due 
on February 1, when the holder will be 
repaid. In June, 1929, 5% debentures is- 
sued in connection with the acquisition 
of the Law Union & Rock by the Lon- 
don & Lancashire, were redeemed and 
when the present scheme is carried 
through the company will have no out- 
standing debentures. 


PACIFIC NAT’L AGENT HERE 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., as general 
agents, have made the appointment of 
the James J. Driscoll Agency, Inc., 369 
East 149th Street, New York City, as 
metropolitan district and New York 
suburban agent for the Pacific National 
Fire of San Francisco. 
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Massachusetts Dep’t 
On Cancellation Clause 


MODIFICATION IS IS PERMITTED 
Notice Without Tender of Return Pre- 
mium Is Upheld by Counsel as 
Legal and Valid 








Counsel for the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Department has interpreted the in- 
surance law of that state to permit a fire 
company to modify by a rider or en- 
dorsement the provision of the Massa- 
chusetts standard fire policy so that 
written notice of cancellation may be 
given without tender of return premium 
except upon demand. Harold J. Taylor, 
counsel for the Department, was asked 
whether the following rider on the 
standard policy could be used legally: 

“This policy may be canceled at any 
time by the company by giving to the 
insured ten days’ written notice of can- 
cellation with or without tender of the 
excess of paid premium above the pro 
rata premium for the expired time which 
excess if not tendered shall be refunded 
on demand. Notice of cancellation shall 
state that said excess premium (if not 
tendered) will be refunded upon demand.” 

Also whether a notice of cancellation 
on a fire policy carrying the substituted 
cancellation clause is valid under the 
standard policy and under Section 1870 
of Chapter 175 of the General Insurance 
Laws. Following are the answers pre- 
pared by Mr. Taylor: 

“1. Clause Ninth of Section 99 of Chap- 
ter 175 of the General Laws, provides 
that the provisions of the standard fire 
policy set forth in that section may be 
modified. This clause reads: 


‘A company may write upon the mar- 
gin or across the face of a policy, or 
write, or print in type not smaller than 
long primer, upon separate slips or 
riders to be attached thereto, provi- 
sions adding to or modifying those 
contained in the standard form; and 
all such slips, riders and provisions 
shall be signed by the officers or agents 
of the company so using them.’ 


Cancellation Changes 


“It is settled that under this clause 
any of the provisions of the standard 
fire policy may be altered or eliminated, 
insofar as any change thereof is not in- 
hibited by general provision of law. 

“It has been held that this clause au- 
thorizes a company to modify the pro- 
vision for cancellation in said form to 
permit it to cancel, upon less than the 
ten days’ notice specified in said provi- 
sion, as there is no general statutory re- 
quirement regulating the length of the 
notice of cancellation to be given to the 
insured. 

“There is evidently no difference be- 
tween the modification of the cancella- 
tion provision upheld in the opinion last 
cited and the modification proposed in 
your question, which is designed to dis- 
pense with any requirement in the said 
standard form that the company pay or 
tender the return premium upon serv- 
ice of the notice of cancellation. There 
is no general statutory requirement that 
an insurance company must pay or ten- 
der a return premium as aforesaid, so 
that the proposed provision does not con- 
flict with any general law. 

“Section 1870 of said Chapter 175 does 
not impose such a requirement. It pro- 
vides that the company shall, in effect- 
ing a cancellation of any cancellable pol- 
icy, pay or tender ‘the full return pre- 
mium due thereunder in accordance with 
its terms without any deductions,’ and it 
further recites that it does not ‘require 
the payment of tender of a return pre- 
mium upon the cancellation.’ 

“It therefore follows, in our opinion, 
that a fire insurance company may under, 
and in the manner authorized by clause 
Ninth of Section 99 of Chapter 175 of 
the General Laws substitute the provi- 
sion set forth in your first question for 


the provision in the standard fire insur- 


ancé policy contained in said Section 


99 that relates to a cancellation by the 
company. 
Validity of Notice 

“2. We interpret your second question 
to relate to the validity of a notice of 
cancellation, issued on a fire policy con- 
taining the cancellation clause set forth 
in your first question, which states that 
return premium if not tendered with the 
notice shall be refunded on demand. 

“The form and contents of the no- 
tice of a cancellation by the insurer of 
a fire policy in the form prescribed by 
said Section 99, is not registered by that 
form or by statute. There would be 
nothing illegal in including in the no- 
tice of cancellation issued as aforesaid 
the statement above set forth. 

“The proposed cancellation clause spe- 
cifically provides that said notice shall 
contain the aforesaid statement. This 
provision would be binding on the com- 
pany as a term of its contract, and if the 
notice did not contain that statement, it 
might be held to be invalid. 

“As stated in the answer to your first 
question, Section 187C of said Chapter 
175 does not prohibit the inclusion in 
any policy of a provision that any return 
premium payable thereunder shall be 
paid upon demand of the insured, nor, 
does it bar the inclusion in a notice of 
cancellation of the aforesaid statement. 
We answer this question that, in our 
opinion, the inclusion of that statement 
in such a notice issued on a policy con- 
taining the provision set forth in your 
first question would not invalidate that 
notice.” 





W. U. A. STANDARD FORMS 


The governing committee of the West- 
ern Underwriters’ Association has fixed 
January 1, 1933, as the effective date for 
the mandatory use of the standard fire 
policy, the standard windstorm policy 
and the standard combined fire and 
windstorm policy. All other special 
forms are to be eliminated after that 
date and no special forms are to be used 
in writing contracts prior to January 1 
which become effective at any time next 
year or thereafter. 


HAHN WITH HOEY & ELLISON > 


Well-Known New York Fire Under- 
writer to Manage Suburban and 
Country-Wide Dep’t 

George C. Hahn, assistant manager of 
the New York City branch office of the 
Public Fire for the last four years, has 
been appointed manager of the suburban 
and country-wide fire insurance depart- 
ment of the Hoey & Ellison agency, ef- 
fective Tuesday of this week. While he 
will devote most of his time to the busi- 
ness of his new job Mr. Hahn will also 
assist in developing the local fire business 
and other lines handled by the agency. 

Mr. Hahn has been in fire insurance 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
He started as an office boy with Hall 
& Henshaw and later joined the J. S. 
Frelinghuysen agency. Several years 
afterwards when C. V. Meserole and the 
Pacific Fire left the Frelinghuysen or- 
ganization the former took Mr. Hahn 
with him as an underwriter. He re- 
mained with Mr. Meserole until 1928 
when he joined the Public Fire. 


J. FRANK EDMONDS DEAD AT 77 


J. Frank Edmonds, for many years 
resident secretary in charge of the 
Northwestern department of the Com- 
mercial Union at Denver, Colo., died at 
Los Angeles on Sunday. He was 77 
years of age and had been retired for 
the last nine years. On account of fail- 
ing health he had lived in Los Angeles 
with his son for the last year. Mr. Ed- 
monds joined the Commercial Union in 
1892 as a special agent and in 1899 be- 
came resident secretary at Denver. Mr. 
Edmonds was the father-in-law of Cyrus 
K. Drew, publisher of the Western Un- 
derwriter at San Francisco and for years 
located in Denver as editor of the In- 
surance Report. 











SOUTH JERSEY FIELD MEETING 

William Vlachos of Vlachos & Co., in- 
surance inspectors of New York and 
Philadelphia, will address the South Jer- 
sey Field Club at a luncheon-meeting to 
be held next Monday " the Walt Whit- 
man Hotel in Camden, N. J. 








WHEN INCOME STOPS 


HE manager of a business enter- 
prise bends every effort to keep- 
ing the business in operation so that 
there is a steady flow of operating 
income to meet expenses and pay 


dividends. 


But after a fire or other 


catastrophe, operating income dis- 


appears. 


Tell the business man 


about U. & O. Insurance to protect 
his income in time of urgent need. 


THE CAROLINA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


59 Maiden Lane, New York 
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F. E. GENDRON, Mgr. 
110 William St. - - New York City 
BEekman 3—6141-2-3 











SUIT CHARGES ARE DENIED 


Officers of Fire Ins. Co. of Chicago and 
lowa National Fire Say Com- 
panies Are Solvent 
Alex Green of the Fire Insurance Co. 
of Chicago last week denied vigorously 
that there was any ground for the moves 
taken against the company to secure an 
accounting and a receivership as sought 
by a group of New York and Philadel- 
phia stockholders. The petition for a 
receivership is before Judge James H. 
Wilkerson in the United States District 
Court in Chicago. Six companies are 
named in the actions brought last week. 
They are the Fire Insurance Co. of Chi- 
cago, Iowa National Fire, Federal Re- 
serve Life of Kansas City, Agricultural 
Life of Detroit, Farmers National Life 
of Chicago and the Insurance Invest- 

ment Co. of St. Louis. 

“Not only is the position of the Fire 
Insurance Co. of Chicago good, as in- 
dicated in the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment examination of June 15 last, but 
the life companies and fire company that 
have been dragged unfortunately into 
this litigation are in splendid condition,’ 
Mr. Green said. 

Charles L. Snyder, attorney, represent- 
ing the Iowa National Fire, showed The 
Eastern Underwriter an affidavit sworn 
to by Commissioner E. W. Clark of 
Iowa, testifying as to the solid and sol- 
vent condition of the Iowa National Fire. 
It was stated that the other companies 
were also.in excellent condition not war- 
ranting any receivership suits at this 
time. 





SPEAKS TO QUEENS ASS’N 


George B. Muldaur, general agent of 
the Underwriters Laboratories, spoke 
Monday evening at Queens Village, 
Long Island, before the Citizens Asso- 
ciation of Queens and Bellaire on the 
subject of fire prevention. He consid- 
ered the selection of proper building ma- 
terials and described the Laboratories’ 
work of testing and inspecting. In addi- 
tion to members of the association, local 
insurance men, the chief of the fire de- 
partment and others interested in the 
subject attended the meeting. The fire 
loss in Queens Village is comparatively 
low according to reports and efforts are 
being made to improve the record further. 





INSPECTION OF ROCKAWAYS 
Vlachos & Co., New York City fire in- 


surance inspectors, have published a re- 
port on the conflagration possibilities of 
the Rockaways on Long Island. Ac- 
cording to the report the Rockaways may 
be divided into seventeen zones each 0 
which presents different underwriting 
problems. 





DEATH OF DANA BLACKMAR 


Dana Blackmar, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Georgia Home, died at 
his home in Columbus, Ga., last Satur- 
day. He had been connected with the 
company since 1897 and was well-known 
throughout the South as an able under: 
writer. ; > 
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N.F.P. A. Fighting 
High Water Charges 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS VICTIMS 





Chelsea, Mass., Agents and Others Try- 
ing te Reduce Moral Hazard Assureds; 
Reports on Other Cities 





Field service engineers of the National 
Fire Protection Association are continu- 
ing each month to visit cities in all parts 
of the country to check up on local fire 
hazards and other factors tending to in- 
crease or reduce the number of possible 
fires. Among those cities in the East 
on which reports have been prepared 
are Atlantic City, Bayonne, and Eliza- 
beth in New Jersey, Chelsea and Cam- 
bridge in Massachusetts, Detroit, Al- 
bany, N. Y., and Harrisburg, Pa. Fol- 
lowing are the brief reports on these 
citics as prepared by the N. F. P. A.: 

New Jersey. During the past month 
Secretary Hoagland of the National Au- 
tomatic Sprinkler Association and As- 
sistant Managing Director Bugbee of the 
N. F. P. A. held conferences in Plain- 
field and in East Orange on the question 
of excessive sprinkler charges imposed 
by water utilities in northern New Jer- 
sey. 

Checking up on Repeaters 

Chelsea, Mass. In an attempt to deal 
with the serious situation presented by 
increased losses due principally to fires 
of suspicious or incendiary origin, the 
Chelsea Chamber of Commerce has pre- 
pared a complete record of persons who 
have been involved in fires in Chelsea. 
The record goes back to 1913. and shows 
numerous persons who have had fire af- 
ter fire during this period. These per- 
sons are continuing to have fires in spite 
of vigilance of state and city authorities. 
Most of the local insurance agencies are 
cooperating with the Chamber as is the 
Bay State Club (association of insurance 
company special agents) but it appears 
that persons with bad fire records are 
still able to get insurance. N. F. P. A. 
members concerned with the insuring of 
property in Chelsea are urged to make 
use of the information made available by 
the Chelsea Chamber. 

Cambridge, Mass. The advisory com- 
mittee appointed by the mayor has been 
successful in securing the erection of a 
drill tower and the establishment of reg- 
ular drill work. Study of the local fire 
record showed too many false alarms 
and a special campaign by the police 
and fire departments has been started 
on these. A squad wagon to do rescue 
work and salvage operations has been 
put into service and a new headquarters 
station is being planned. Space in this 
is to be reserved for the fire alarm cen- 
tral station apparatus. 

Atlantic City, N. J. Our engineers 
visited this city last month to urge the 
reorganization of fire prevention inspec- 
tion work. At present authority for in- 
spections for fire hazards is vested in 
the Board of Health instead of in the 
fire department where it belongs. 

Bayonne, N. J. An ordinance to reg- 
ulate the use, handling, storage and sale 
of flammable liquids has been prepared 
by the fire chief and the director of pub- 
lic safety in Bayonne and will soon be 
submitted for adoption. The suggested 
ordinance of the N. F. P. A. on this. sub- 
ject formed the basis for the proposed 
legislation. 

Elizabeth, N. J. A tentative draft of 
a new building code prepared by a local 
committee is before the Board of Public 
Works for review. Under the direction 
of the fire commissioners a draft of a 
revised and more comprehensive fire 
Prevention code has been prepared for 
Incorporation in the building code. 

Detroit, Mich. Because of pressing 
financial and welfare relief problems the 
city council has not as yet taken up the 
new building code for adoption. The 
Proposed new code prohibits wooden 
shingle roofs, the outstanding cause of 
fires in Detroit, but lumber organiza- 
tions are making a strong effort to have 
this section of the new code modified 
before adoption. 

Albany, N. Y. An ordinance prohibit- 


REINSTATEMENT RULING 


Mass. Dept. Holds Assured Should Pay 
Extra Premium on Partial Loss; 
Total Loss Ends Contract 


The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment has been asked for an advisory 
opinion on the question whether an as- 
sured has to pay an extra premium on a 
transportation policy after a full or par- 
tial loss when the policy provides that 
the assured shall reinstate the full 
amount of the contract. Harold J. Tay- 
lor, counsel for the Department, holds 
that a total loss eliminates the assured 
property, thus discharging the contract 
in its entirety. Therefore there can be 
no further insurance and the assured 
pays no extra premium, 

However, in the event of a partial loss 
“the insured is nevertheless liable to pay 
the original premium and an additional 
premium pro rata from the date of the 
loss for the unexpired term of the poli- 
cy, or, if the policy was cancelled sub- 
sequent to the occurrence of a partial 
loss, to the effective date of cancellation. 

“Our conclusion is that the insured is, 
in any case, liable under the terms of 
this policy to pay the original premium 
of $300 to the company, and, if the loss 
is partial, an additional premium for the 
reinstatement of the policy under Pro- 
vision 11.” 


NEW SECURITY DIRECTOR 


Louis L. Hemingway, chairman of the 
board of the Second National Bank of 
New Haven, has been elected a director 
of the Security Insurance Co. to succeed 
the late Burton Mansfield. Mr. Hem- 
ingway is also a trustee of the New Ha- 
ven Savings Bank and a director of the 
New Haven Water Co. The directors 
of the Security have voted the regular 
quarterly dividend of 35c a share, pay- 
able November 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord on October 21. 











ing the use or discharge of fireworks 
within the city limits was adopted last 
month. 


AGENT’S KNOWLEDGE DECISIVE 





Michigan Court Holds Company Must 
Pay Loss If Agent Failed to 
Attach Endorsement 
An agent’s knowledge of factors per- 
tinent to a fire insurance risk must be 
construed to be the company’s knowledge 
if there is question as to the policy’s 
scope arising after a loss, according to 
a current opinion of the Michigan Su- 
preme Court in Fred Schaefer vs. East 

& West of New Haven. 

The court upholds a $1,500 judgment in 
favor of Schaefer based on a fire loss to 
household furnishings despite the fact 
that the furniture was encumbered, when 
the contract was signed, by a $150 chat- 
tel mortgage and the agent failed to at- 
tach an endorsement to the policy set- 
ting forth this fact. When the loss oc- 
curred the company contested as soon 
as it was found that the insured prop- 
erty was mortgaged, basing its defense 
on the clause in the standard fire policy 
relative to unreported encumbrances. 
The company’s counsel, however, con- 
tended that there was no denial of liabil- 
ity but merely an insistence that the 
terms of the policy be carried out and 
that the contract be declared void as to 
the particular property mortgaged. 

Testimony reviewed by the Supreme 
Court, however, was to the effect that 
the company’s agent at Benton Harbor 
was apprised of the existence of the 
mortgage through an employe of his 
agency who had received Schaefer’s an- 
plication for insurance. 





DETROIT HOME MANAGERS 


Glenn R. Edlemann and K. V. Rob- 
bins have been appointed managers of 
the Detroit metropolitan department of 
the Home of New York group with the 
exception of the National Liberty and 
Baltimore American. They operate as 
Edlemann & Robbins in the Penobscot 
Building. Mr. Edlemann was assistant 
manager and Mr. Robbins was special 
agent in the department. 
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Secretary, desires position in 


insurance business; twelve years 
diversified experience; recently 
with a well known 


brokerage firm. 


worker, personable. References. 
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KENTUCKY TOBACCO RISKS 





Large Demand for Tobacco in Ware- 
houses Will Come With Crop Go- 
ing on Sale in December 
With loose leaf floor sales of Ken- 
tucky’s _burley scheduled to 
begin early in December, with dark to- 
bacco in ‘western Kentucky perhaps 
starting even earlier, it will not be long 
until the receiving departments of scat- 
tered Kentucky loose leaf floors will be 
open to receive arrivals, and in fact some 
Missouri tobacco has already come to 
Shelbyville, and been received there by 

warehouses. 

The warehousemen insure tobacco for 
the farmers while it is on the warehouse 
floor, and provide for short time cover- 
age of such leaf until the buyers, gen- 
crally the large manufacturers, take de- 
livery-and move it to their own ware- 
houses, which are insured under general 
coverage contracts. 

There has always been just a little of 
a gap as between the warehousemen’s 
insurance and that of the buyer, in that 
the warehouseman’s insurance covers 
tobacco on the floor a reasonable length 
of time, presumably twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours. Normally the buyers remove 
it within such time limitations. 

S. D. Moxley, of the Armstrong agency, 
Shelbyville, Ky., one of the large leaf 
markets of the state, was in Louisville 
recently, and remarked that virtually no 
insurance was written on tobacco in 
barns this year, due to the fact that 
companies do not encourage it, and farm- 
ers are not eager to pay the premiums. 
He stated that some sections of the bur- 
ley section have abnormally high quality 
tobacco this year, while others will run 
considerable percentage of common leaf. 
It is being generally reported, however, 
that the crop is of better quality than 
normal, and much better than that of 
last year. 


crop 





THE “ONYX” CAUGHT ON FIRE 


Dangerous fire hazards often reveal 
themselves in most unexpected places.: 
Recently someone in a well-known law 
office carelessly placed a cigarette on 
what appeared to be an onyx holder for 
a desk fountain pen. However, the onyx 
turned out to be nothing more than clev- 
erly disguised nitro-cellulose composition, 
Soon the room and adjoining halls were 
filled with acrid smoke and frightened 
employes were rushing hither and yon to 
escape the fumes. When the fire had 
been extinguished the cause of the trou- 
ble was revealed, much to the astonish- 
ment of those who did not know that 
the composition has today a wide number 
of uses as a substitute for more expen- 
sive articles. 


1933 Legislatures 


(Continued from Page 1) 
This year Superintendent Van Schaick 
introduced a bill to restrict the powers 
of fire and casualty insurers to invest 
unearned premiums and loss reserves in 
securities, attempting to bring the in- 
vestment requirements more in line with 
those’ governing life insurance compa- 
nies. This measure was not passed but 
as the Superintendent last week again 
spoke of what he considered the wisdom 





- of the regulations provided for the life 


companies it appears probable that the 
Department will attempt some action. 

Here in New York as elsewhere the 
question of a monopolistic state fund 
for workmen’s compensation insurance 
is to the fore again. The attempts of 
casualty companies to secure rate in- 
creases for this type of coverage has 
aroused state fund proponents and with 
so many new members of the Assembly 
and Senate going to Albany the insur- 
ance companies will have a big educa- 
tional problem on their hands. All in 
all the legislative sessions from one end 
of the country to the other next year 
promise to create some _ interesting 
battles for which the insurance interests 
are already preparing themselves. 
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McComb Finds British 
Are Not Pessimistic 


DEPRESSION TALK AVOIDED 





Prominent New York Underwriter Com- 
ments on Hull and Gold Situations 
On Return from Europe 





Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America of New York 
and one of the outstanding marine un- 
derwriters in this country, returned re- 
cently from a trip to Europe where he 
came into contact with a large majority 
of the leading underwriters either at the 
International Marine Union meeting at 
Baden-Baden or in Great Britain where 
he spent three weeks after the conven- 
tion in Germany. Mr. McComb was 
greatly impressed with the absence of 
pessimistic attitudes among British in- 
surance men. 

He says that none of them spoke of a 
depression existing but rather took the 
attitude that business conditions have re- 
turned to something like normal after a 
period of prosperity and that there is lit- 
tle to be gained by continual grumbling. 
Accepting conditions as they are the 
British are forging ahead to the best of 
their ability and believe that careful ma- 
rine underwriting results will show an 
average profit over the next few years 
Mr. McComb told The Eastern Under- 
writer. ; : 

With reference to the hull situation 
in Britain he commended the decision of 
the underwriters to maintain and _im- 
prove the Joint Hull Agreement. It is 
Mr. McComb’s opinion that some sort 
of dual valuation scheme for insuring 
hulls will be necessary so long as mar- 
ket values of hulls remain so low while 
at the same time repair costs on partial 
losses are tending to increase. Many 
marine underwriters agree that in order 
to reduce the chances of moral hazard 
losses total loss valuations on hulls must 
be kept in line with the present mar- 
ket value of hulls. ‘ 

But in order. to produce sufficient pre- 
mium income to cover repair costs and 
other claims there must be a partial claim 
value set considerably above the total 
loss value. . However, the partial, claim 
and total loss values could be identical 
if premium rates were increased suffh- 
ciently to compensate for the reduction 
in valuations. It is understood that in 
this country dual loss valuation agree- 
ments have been arranged with several 
owners of ocean-going hulls. 


Favors Smaller Gold Shipments 


Mr. McComb is also inclined to agree 
with the views of many European under- 
writers that gold shipments during the 
last two and three years have been ex- 
cessive from the insurance standpoint. 
With two, three or four vessels at sea 
at one time, each carrying from $10,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000 in gold bullion apiece, 
the liability of the marine insurers is 
tremendous. And for these risks the 
premium is negligible, considering loss 
possibilities, rather than the past record 
of successful gold transportations. 

Mr. McComb believes that the inter- 
national marine insurance markets will 
take more positive stands in the future 
against insuring such large gold cargoes 
because the risks assumed in dollars and 
cents are all out of proportion to the 
average values of insured cargoes other 
than gold. Granted that no serious gold 
loss other than the sinking of the 
Egypt has occurred in a number of years, 
nevertheless any large total loss would 
more than wipe out the premium in- 
come on gold risks accumulated over a 
long period. 


MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





NORMANDIE REINSURANCE 


Rate of 24% Accepted in London on 
World’s Largest Liner for Cover 
Until Delivery, Excluding Fire 
A considerable amount of reinsurance 
has been effected lately in the London 
market in connection with the French 
Transatlantic liner T6, of 75,000 tons 
gross, which was launched recently at 
St. Nazaire and was christened the Nor- 
mandie. Originally the vessel was writ- 
ten while under construction from the 
beginning of 1931 for a period of thirty- 
eight months at a premium of slightly 
over 24%%. Lately, when there were re- 
ports that the launching might have to 
be postponed, rates of 4 and even 5% 
were paid to cover her until delivery to 

her owners. 

A premium of 2%% has just been ac- 
cepted in London for reinsurances on 
this new leviathan until delivery, ex- 
cluding the risk of fire. One-half per 
cent was accepted for reinsurances on 
the vessel to take effect from October 
26 and to continue until she was safely 
moored after the launching. There are 
big insurance interests throughout the 
London market on the T6, and the rein- 
surances indicate that some underwriters 
prefer to limit their lines. The accounts 
of the launching were studied with great 
interest by the marine underwriting 
world, as the hull is the largest that 
has ever been built. The hull of the 
new Cunarder, construction of which was 
suspended in Britain some months ago, 
but which may soon be resumed, is 
larger. 


62% OF NEW CARS FINANCED 


Credit support for the automobile mar- 
ket has depended more consistently on 
the discount finance companies during 
1932 than in any other previous year, 
percentages just disclosed by the Na- 
tional Association of Finance Compa- 
nies show. An average of 62% of new 
cars sold in America during the present 
year were paid for on the instalment 
plan, 50% being financed by these com- 
panies and 12% by dealers and banks. 
Beginning with 1929, the proportion of 
time payment car sales handled by 
these specialized credit institutions be- 
gan to take leaps ahead, but that year 
and the two years following saw more or 
less, shifting of the financing burden dur- 
ing different months of the year between 
the finance companies on the one hand 
and the banks and auto dealers on the 
other. 


TRADING IN HERMES KREDIT 


For the first time since September, 
1931, the shares of the Hermes Kredit 
Insurance Co. have been traded in on 
the Berlin Exchange. They were sold on 
October 6 at 30 RM, while the last quo- 
tation in 1931 was 52 RM (about $13). 
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Transportation Insurance 
On A Mutual Basis 


This Company is the largest in the United States writing exclusively Ocean 
Marine, Yacht, Inland Marine and Transportation Insurance on a Mutual Cash 
Participating plan. The profits revert to the assured Policies are non-assessable; 
no policyholder being liable to the Company except for the payment of the 
premium. Its policy offers safe and economical protection. 


Latest Dividend 15% 
Losses Paid in Excess of $185,000,000 
Dividends of Profit to Policyholders Over $115,000,000 


Inquiries invited direct or through agents or brokers 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


Chartered 1842 


Home Office: Atlantic Bldg., 49-51 Wall St., New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON—CLEVELAND—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA 











LLOYD’S COMMITTEE NOMINEES 





Four Named for 3 Vacancies Soon to 
Exist; N. Dixey, A. R. Mountain, A. B. 
Stewart and K. Poland Candidates 
Four nominations have been made for 

the three vacancies on Lloyd’s Commit- 

tee which will be created by the retire- 
ment (in rotation) of Montague Evans, 

Philip D’Ambrumenil, and A. J. Whittall 

at the end of this year. The nominees 

are Neville Dixey, A. R. Mountain, A. B. 

Stewart, and Kenneth Poland. Messrs. 

Mountain and Dixey have previously 

held office and both have occupied the 

chairmanship of Lloyd’s—Mr. Dixey was 
chairman last year and Mr. Mountain 
was chairman in 1929. ‘ fi 

Kenneth Poland, a new candidate, is 
considered one of the ablest of the 
younger generation of Lloyd’s underwrit- 
ers transacting both marine and non- 
marine business. A. B. Stewart, another 
new candidate, is chairman of Lloyd’s 

Underwriters’ Association and a leading 

light in the marine market. However, 

he has not previously been nominated 
for the committee. 





COPENHAGEN LIQUIDATION 


The Royal Chartered Marine of Co- 
penhagen, a company which looks back 
over an existence in excess of 100 years, 
is being liquidated and it now, becomes 
apparent that the obligations will exceed 
the assets. At present the liabilities are 
4,240,000 Kroners which will absorb the 
entire share capital of two million Kron- 
ers and leave the creditors losers by 
over two million. 
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BLAIN MARINE SPECIAL AGENT 

William E. Blain of the marine de- 
partment of the Home at the home office 
in New York has been appointed marine 
special agent with headquarters in At- 
lanta, Ga. He succeeds R. C. Hender- 
son, who died recently, and will super- 
vise inland marine business especially in 
the Southeast. Mr. Blain is one of those 
young men who took the special two- 
year insurance course at Columbia Uni- 
versity under a scholarship arrangement 
provided by certain insurance companies. 
A native of Beaumont, Texas, he joined 
the Home in 1930 after completing his 
course at Columbia. 





French Companies Give 
Autos For Road Patrols 


In 1928 a number of French insur- 
ance companies dedicated six automo- 
biles to the French Gendarmerie for 
the patrolling of roads. The service 
rendered by these automobiles and 
their crews has been so satisfactory 
that these companies have now dedi- 
cated another ten cars for the same 
purpose. 











PAYS DEALERS COMMISSIONS 

Only a short time ago the well-known ~ 
automobile manufacturer Citroen found- 
ed an insurance company in France, 
which is to insure Citroen automobiles 
through dealers of the Citroen company 
without collecting any commission. It 
was then stated that this service without 
commission as well as the cheaper repair 
costs enabled the new company to give’ 
service at reduced rates. The new com- 
pany has now, after a short existence, 
decided to allow its agents a commission 
of 10% to cover expenses of writing this 
insurance. 





NEW MARINE INSURANCE BOOK 


The library of the New York Insur- 
ance Society has received a new marine 
insurance volume from Great Britain. It 
is entitled “Notes on Marine Insurance 
Practice” and is written by someone 
signing himself “Clarus.” This volume 
is a compilation of articles originally 
written for Lloyd’s List on various ma- 
rine insurance subjects. The book is in- 
tended principally for marine insurance 
students giving examples of how insur- 
ance problems are worked out and 
should supplement the reading of marine 
insurance fundamentals in text books. 
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Marine Questions For Students 
Answered By Experts in Britain 


Questions asked marine insurance stu- 
dents in England taking examinations 
prepared by the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute are answered with comments by 
the Metropolitan College of St. Albans. 
Following are some questions asked in 
Part 1 of the marine branch. with the 
answers: 

In the case of a C.I.F. contract of sale, 
when is the contract on the part of the 
seller deemed to be completed? 

What are the remedies of the buyer if 
the goods upon delivery prove :— 
(a) To have been damaged in transit. 
(b) Not according to the sample or 
up to the standard of quality de- 
manded by the terms of the con- 
tract? 


The contract on the part of the seller 
is deemed to be completed when the doc- 
uments in the consignment, as specified by 
the contract, i.e., bill of lading, invoice, 
policy, bill of exchange, etc., have been 
tendered and accepted by or on behalf of 
the buyer. 

If the goods have been damaged in 
transit, the buyer can claim upon the in- 
surers for the loss. If the loss is not 
covered by the insurance and the seller 
has tendered adequate insurance cover in 
fulfillment of the terms of his contract, 
e.g-, a clean bill of lading, the buyer may 
possess remedies against the shipowner or 
carrier, but if not he must bear the loss 
himself. 

If the goods are not according to sam- 
ple or up to the requisite standard of 
quality, the buyer may reject them and 
claim on the seller for any loss sustained, 
or accept the goods under protest and 
claim an allowance from the seller; or he 
may accept that part of the goods which 
are sound or according to sample and re- 
ject the other part, claiming on the seller 
accordingly. Naturally, the exact provi- 
sions of the contract will affect the pro- 
cedure adopted by the buyer. 

Bills of Exchange 


In what circumstances is a bill of ex- 

change said to be “dishonored”? 

In the case of a foreign bill of ex- 
change how should the holder pro- 
ceed if the bill is dishonored when :— 
(a) Presented for acceptance. 

(b) It becomes due for payment? 

A bill of exchange is said to be “dis- 
honored” when it is presented in a proper 
manner, ¢.g., at a correct _— and domi- 
cile, and is not accepted, if due for 
payment, is not paid. The. holder of a 
bill of exchange may refuse to accept a 
qualified acceptance, and, if he does not 
obtain an unqualified acceptance, he may 
treat the bill as dishonored by non-accept- 
ance. 

(a) When a foreign bill of exchange is 
dishonored when presented for acceptance, 
adequate notice of dishonor must be given 
to the drawer and to each endorser. Fur- 
ther, the bill must be noted and protested, 
and it is usual to again protest for non- 
payment. The holder possesses an im- 
mediate right against the drawer and the 
endorsers, and he should proceed to ex- 
ecute this right legally or otherwise. 

(6) If dishonored when presented for 
payment, the bill should be noted and 
protested, and adequate notice of dis- 
honor given to the drawer, each endorser, 
and the acceptor. The holder should then 
sue any party to the bill, t.e., he need not 
adopt the usual course of suing the party 
from whom he received the bill, but can 
sue any endorser or the acceptor, etc. 

Trade Influences on Insurance 
Describe briefly the manner in which 

good and bad trade react upon the 

business of marine insurance. 

Theoretically, except for catastrophes, 
which are certain to have a periodic ap- 
pearance, good or bad trade should not 
greatly affect the ratio of profits to pre- 
mium. In practice, however, this is not 
found to be so. 

Bad trade implies little business, which 
means reduced premium income but no 


corresponding reduction in the expenses 
of running the business. This means 
lower aggregate profits, and because ex- 
penses remain constant, a lower per- 
centage of profit. 

Bad trade means keener competition 
for the existing business; tending to re- 
duce rates. A falling market, which is 
often an outcome of bad trade and a 
pessimistic outlook for the future, caus- 
es the buyer to be only too ready to 
reject the goods-or claim upon the pol- 
icy if occasion arises. Whilst this should 
not enhance the claims experience, it 
often proves wiser to pay a claim rather 
than incur costs to contest or reject it. 
Further, a falling market results in much 
lower relative prices being obtained for 
damaged goods, thus increasing the per- 
centage of the claim. Where the insur- 
ance is based on a “net values clause.” 
this aggravates the position. Bad trade 
increases the moral hazard, which is al- 
ways a feature of insurance business. 
Further, bad trade probably means busi- 
ness failures and resultant bad debts. 
Also, distress is likely to occur amongst 
workmen and other classes of the com- 
munity, leading to increased temptations 
to theft and pilferage, which in turn ad- 
versely affect the claims experience. 

Good trade results in an increased vol- 
ume of business, enabling the under- 
writer to select his risks in a better man- 
ner, and/or increase premium income. 
These factors increase profits. When bus- 
iness is good it may be difficult, but the 
assured is better able to pay higher and 
probably more adequate premiums. The 
merchant is less likely to claim for tri- 
fling damage, and in practically every case 
the position is the opposite to that oc- 
curring in connection with bad trade. 

There is, however, the danger that sud- 
den spurts in trade result in congestion, 
and speedier and more careless handling 
of goods, which increases the claims. 

As a whole, good trade is best for 
everyone, whilst bad trade is deleterious 
all around. 

(In the above answer the effects upon 
hull business have been ignored.) 





FRANKLIN FIRE WINS SUIT 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has denied the petition of the 
steamship company in the admiralty suit 
by the Franklin Fire against the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co. for cargo dam- 
age, for a writ of certiorari to review a 
decree for the insurance company in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, 58 F. (2d.) 175. The decree of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals held the ship 
liable for damage to the cargo by water 
which entered the hold when rivets 
dropped out of a collision bulkhead dur- 
ing bad weather. 





N. J. BANKRUPTCY RULING 

No individual who goes through a 
bankruptcy proceedings in New Jersey 
because of a judgment rendered against 
him in an automobile case can thereafter 
obtain an operator’s license or register 
an automobile in New Jersey. The New 
Jersey Motor Vehicle Department has 
ruled that “a bankruptcy discharge of 
the judgment will not operate to relieve 
the judgment of the suspension as the 
statute requires the payment and satis- 
faction of the judgment.” 





RECIPROCALS IN CANADA 


In addition to the four reciprocals al- 
ready licensed to operate under Domin- 
ion of Canada license the following have 
received from Ottawa authority to oper- 
ate in Canada: 

Individual Underwriters; New York 
Reciprocal Underwriters; Affiliated Un- 
derwriters, all of New York. In each 
case Mr. V. W. Gerrish, Toronto, has 
been appointed chief agent in Canada. 





Automobile Insurance 


The Law Relating 


to 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1,000 
automobile insurance cases and contains more than three times 
the amount of text contained in the First Edition. All the Eng- 
lish and Canadian cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The 
statement of the law necessarily includes many of the leading 
principles of insurance law generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated 
in detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 
pages, arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facili- 
tate reference. 


PART 1 
Automobile Insurance Generally 
Chapter 

I. Constitution of the Contract 
II. Construction of Policy 
III. Reformation of Policy 
IV. Cancellation of Policy 
V. Notice and Proofs of Loss 
VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters 
VII. Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award 
VIII. Extent of Loss and Amount of 
Recovery 
IX. Option to Repair 
X. Representations and Warran- 
ties 
XI. Subrogation 
XII. Actions and Defenses 


PART II 


Matters Pertaining to the Differ- 
ent Kinds of Automobile 


Insurance 
Chapter 
XIII. Fire Insurance 
XIV. Theft Insurance 
XV. Collision Insurance 
XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
XVII. Transportation Insurance 
XVIII. Liability Insurance 
XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
Covering Public Service 
Vehicles 
XX. Compulsory Liability Insur- 
ance 
XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 


panies and Associations 
Table of Cases 
Index 
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The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
94 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Second Edition of Simpson on THE LAW RELATING 
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P. H. Goodwin Critical 
Of Commission Cuts 


iN CALIFORNIA ASSN. TALK 





Natl. Association Leader Hints That 
Some Sureties Are Dealing Direct 
with Government Officials 





The branch office situation, increasing 
tendency on the part of companies to re- 
duce agents’ commissions, the compen- 
sation rate situation and the separation 
rule were featured by Percy H. Goodwin 
of San Diego, past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
in his address yesterday before the Cali- 
fornia Association of Insurance Agents 
in annual session at Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Mr. Goodwin dwelt at length on the 
branch office situation, his conviction be- 
ing that the problem can and will be 
finally adjusted through conference. He 
explained the working machinery of 
conference committees of the National 
Association and the insurance companies, 
particularly the Insurance Executives 
Association which he characterized as 
“the only salvation of the local agent 
and stock fire insarance.” It was his 
hope that all eligible companies will see 
their way clear to align themselves 
with it. 

Effect of Reduced Commissions 

Turning to the effect of business con- 
ditions on agency morale, the speaker 
said: 

“Numbers of our members are grad- 
ually being brought to the verge of in- 
solvency on account of the continuous 
trend of the company mind to reduce 
acquisition costs without regard to the 
ultimate effect on the producer. This is 
weakening the morale of many agents 
and some of them are choosing the path 
of least resistance, also ignoring their 
own future interests. 

“The gradual reduction of commission 
in many lines of our business, the crea- 
tion of pools which tend to divert the 
average agency business to the large 
centers and many inconsistencies now 
prevailing, are leading many agents to 
consider representation of non-organiza- 
tion companies.” 

Mr. Goodwin pointed out that the 
Hoover Dam episode had been followed 
by further reductions in contract bond 
commissions, thus leading many agents 
to cast their eyes toward the so-called 
cut rate surety companies. He also 
called attention to direct dealing with 
the assured on the part of. some com- 
panies; hinted that in the surety field 
some of the companies “are dealing di- 
rect with government officials.” In this 
connection he said: 

“It now appears that the bonds of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
other government institutions are con- 
trolled by a limited number of surety 
companies. It would be interesting to 
know just what company or companies 
are writing the blanket bond for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, © at 
what rate, at what commission and to 
~~ the acquisition cost, if any, is 
paid. 

Critical of Compensation Rate Action 

Commenting: on the compensation sit- 


(Continued on Page 38) 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Lloyds of America 
Names Official Staff 


FIRST BOARD MEETING HELD 





J. H. Barnes, Chairman; Vice-presidents 
Are Maggin, Daly, Meneely, Vander- 
bilt; Biglin, Secretary-Treasurer 


The official lineup of the new Lloyds 
Insurance Co. of America became for- 
mally known this week following the or- 
ganization meeting of its board of di- 
rectors. Julius H. Barnes of United 
States Chamber of Commerce fame took 
office as chairman of the board and will 
give considerable of ‘his time to this of- 
fice. The post of president was not 
filled although it was intimated that 
further announcements would be forth- 
coming relative to the executive person- 
nel and the board. 

The four vice-presidents elected were 
M. Daniel Maggin, Franklin Vanderbilt, 
Ralph J. Daly and Robert K. Meneely 
while Percy F. Biglin was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. Mr. Maggin, up 
until the merger, was vice-president and 
general manager of Lloyds Casualty; 
Mr. Daly was vice-president and secre- 
tary of Detroit Fidelity & Surety and 
Mr. Vanderbilt was vice-president and 
general manager of the Constitution In- 
demnity. Mr. Meneely, who has seen 
nearly half a century of service with the 
Lloyds, will continue in the enlarged 
company as executive in charge of the 
plate glass department. Mr. Biglin, an- 
other veteran in the Lloyds organiza- 
tion, continues his office as secretary- 
treasurer having held it continuously 
since the days of the old Lloyds Plate 
Glass. 

The Directorate 


Of considerable interest to William 
Street was the personnel of the Lloyds 
of America board. It includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Chairman Barnes, S. Stanwood Men- 
ken of Menken, Ferguson & Hills, at- 
torneys; Franklin Berwin of Baker, 
Weeks & Harden, New York investment 
bankers; Victor W. Sincere, president, 
National Department Stores; Carl Sher- 
man, of Sherman & Goldring, attorneys, 
former attorney general of New York 
state; Frank Cohen, who served as ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Lloyds Cas- 
ualty; Henry J. Pfeffer, president, Amer- 
ican Solvents & Chemical Co.; Charles 
E. Culpeper, Coca Cola Bottling Works; 
James A. Stack, textiles; William Fried- 
man of Friedman, Meyers & Keys, De- 
troit attorneys; Guy M. Standifer of 
Munds, Winslow & Potter, stock brok- 
ers; Morgan J. O’Brien, Jr., son of the 
former Supreme Court Justice; Messrs. 
Biglin, Daly and Maggin. 





MOSS BROTHERS IN N. Y. 


W. Irving Moss, president, and Mike 
M. Moss, vice-president, Union Indem- 
nity, were in New York this week on 
company business. 





NEW BOWLING GREEN AGENCY 

The Herdman & Stout Insurance & 
Real Estate Co., of Bowling Green, Ky., 
capital $25,000, has been incorporated by 
Virginia M. Herdman, Edward B. Stout, 
and Nora Flenniken. 
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First Chicago A. & H. 
Sales Congress Held 

LEADERS GENEROUS IN IDEAS 

Opened by R. W. Abbott, Presided Over 


By C. H. Davis; Open Forum Brings 
Answers to Many Problems 





With an audience far exceeding the 
capacity of the Chicago Insurance Ex- 
change auditorium R. W. Abbott, Mary- 
land Casualty, president of the Accident 
& Health Insurance Club of Chicago, 
opened Wednesday the first annual acci- 
dent and health sales congress to be held 
by that organization. From start to fin- 
ish it was a success and more than repaid 
those who attended. C. H. Davis, Pacific 
Mutual Life, who presided, said that one- 
ninth of the national income annually 
would be just sufficient to pay the cost 
for accident and sickness each year. 
“The purpose of this conference is to 
give agents a better understanding of 
our business and to find an answer to the 
question: Is there any need for acci- 
dent and health insurance—which is 
answered in that one figure of $10,000,- 
000,000 in doctor’s bills for the year,” 
Mr. Davis said. 

J. P. Murphy, of W. A. Alexander & 
Co., declared that there is no branch of 
casualty business for which there are so 
many prospects as there are for accident 
insurance. That means wider opportuni- 
ties to securing customers. There is no 
major branch of the casualty business to 
which agents and brokers have given so 
little attention and this means less com- 
petition for the man who really knows 
and solicits accident insurance, he said. 

It is provisions we need, emphasized 
James Ledy, leading accident and health 
producer of the Aetna Life, Chicago. It 
is provisions our prospects and future 
clients need and it is provisions that the 
accident and health policy furnishes, he 
insisted, and everyone works to provide. 

Pauley-Hauschild Forum 


Pertinent questions were put to C. O. 
Pauley, Great Northern Life, and E. A. 
Hauschild, Continental Life, who con- 
ducted an open forum on accident and 
health insurance problems. The prorat- 
ing clause, included in policies, was ex- 
plained by Mr. Pauley who said that to 
omit this clause would give the man who 
changes his occupation to a more danger- 
ous one, an advantage in premium over 


(Continued on Page 38) 


BUSY WEEK FOR RATE HEARINGS 





Compensation Increases up in Maryland, 
Missouri and Alabama; Mead, Haugh 
and Richardson Testify 

With election out of the way, insur- 
ance authorities of a number of regu- 
lated states have turned their attention 
to the emergency compensation rate in- 
creases proposed by the stock carriers. 
R. C. Mead of the National Bureau of 
Casualty. & Surety Underwriters ap- 
peared last week before the Maryland 
commissioner while C. J. Haugh, bureau 
actuary, testified at Missouri and Ala- 
bama hearings on the revised rates. 

Prior to the Missouri hearing J. W. 
Richardson, secretary, National Council 
on Compensation Insurance told the in- 
surance committee of the St. Louis 
chamber of commerce why the rates in 
that state should be raised from 20 to 
22%. Mr. Richardson emphasized that 
because of reduced premium income and 
increased losses the companies had been 
compelled to seek higher rates. Among 
other things he pointed out that in 1930 
149 fatal accidents in Missouri were 
covered by compensation as compared 
with 130 in 1929 while the permanent 
minor disability cases had jumped from 
800 to 980 cases; indemnity per case 
from 119 to 144 and medical cost from 
$52 to $64 a case. 





TO SUBMIT EXPERIENCE DATA 





Mich. Dep’t Willing to Give Further 
Consideration to Revised Compensa- 
tion Rates; Agreement Made 
In anticipation of another attempt to 
increase compensation rates in Michi- 
gan additional experience data is to be 
furnished the state insurance depart- 
ment, it was disclosed this week. Agree- 
ment to furnish this information was 
reached at a conference between Com- 
missioner Livingston and James ‘A. Beha, 
National Bureau general manager, and 
Oliver R. Beckwith, Aetna Life counsel. 
This agreement follows the recent un- 
successful attempt of the stock carriers 
to win approval of their proposed rates 
before the Michigan anti-discrimination 
commission. The earlier schedule was 
held to be discriminatory. Mr. Living- 
ston, however, is known to look kindly 
upon a rate increase if it is needed and 
can be worked out on a non-discrimi- 

natory basis. 
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No. 11—Paris Bombarded 


The Gare du Nord was dark when we 
entered Paris. An air raid was in prog- 
ress, one of the most severe experienced 
throughout the war. On this night 
eight-two bombs were dropped on_ the 
city. It was the morale-breaking phase 
of the great German drive which com- 
menced on March 21. ; 

There was much difficulty in securing 
transportation and getting to the hotel. 
Dwight W. Morrow, who had come over 
from London a few days before, had 
made reservations for us at the Hotel 
Meurice, located on the Rue de Rivoli 
and fronting on the Garden of the 
Tuileries. It was my first visit and I 
was fascinated by the sight of the his- 
toric places, particularly those connected 
with the fame of Napoleon Bonaparte 
—the Rue de Rivoli, the Place Vendome, 
the Louvre, the Hotel des Invalides with 
its golden dome and Napoleon’s tomb, 
the Champs Elysées and the Are de 
Triomphe. How marvelous to stand be- 
fore the ancient iron gates at the Louvre, 
painted black but embellished with the 
gilded letter “N”! 


War Time Paris 


While there were not so many soldiers 
on the streets as in London there was a 
greater variety and many more wounded. 
Paris is France to a greater extent than 
in the case of any other capital and 
country. In the hotels were high mili- 
tary officers of many nations, and the 
Croix de Guerre, the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, the flutter of crépe and the 
awkward crutch were to be seen upon 
every hand. There was visible evidence 
that the front was not far away in the 
scaffolding and sand bag protection of 
the monuments and works of art. Sol- 
diers might be seen all day digging up 
the turf in the Garden of the Tuileries 
and filling innumerable sand bags with 
the soil, to be built into walls around 
the famous monuments. The carvings of 
the Arc de Triomphe were covered with 
sand bags; the windows of the Louvre 
were closed with sand bags; the Ven- 
déme Monument was surrounded by 
them, and Napoleon’s tomb was buried 
in them. 

Among the other evidences of war 
were the plate glass windows protected 
by strips of paper pasted in geometrical 
designs to minimize the danger of 
breakage from the concussion of bombs, 
shells, or other explosions. 

On Palm Sunday, a_ week 
after my arrival, by reason of lack 
of transportation due to the bombard- 
ment by the seventy-five mile guns, | 
walked up the bank of the Seine, past 
six bridges and across the seventh to 
Notre Dame Cathedral. The emotion 
engendered by the thought, as I sat in 
one of the rear pews, that here under 
this vaulted roof, and where I was now 
looking, Napoleon Bonaparte, master of 
war, crowned himself emperor of France, 
was heightened by the fact that I en- 
tered the cathedral by means of a con- 
crete tunnel built through sand bags, 
protecting in a war greater than Na- 


or so 


poleon ever dreamed of, the wonderful 
carving of the arches over the massive 
doors. 

I still had the cough and reported at 
American Red Cross. Hospital Number 
2, Rue Pucini, which was in charge of 
Major Joseph Blake, the great New 
York surgeon. I met Major Blake and 
his adjutant gave me a prescription. I 
returned to the vicinity of the Hotel 
Meurice and visited a chemist’s shop to 
get it filled. It was about eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon and the clerk said that 
I might call for it at 2 P. M. I was in 
a hurry to get relief and asked why I 
could not have it sooner, whereupon he 
said with considerable indignation, 
“Why, my dear sir, we are about to close 
the shop for breakfast and two o’clock 
is the earliest that we can possibly serve 
you.” The patient might die if worst 
came to worst, but the sacred déjeuner 
could not be postponed. This closing of 
everything in the middle of the day for 
an hour or two, even in war, was some- 
thing that I never could get used to. 

Received by President Poincaré 

The Liberty Loan party was taken out 
to the French Front and spent one night 
in the Citadel at Verdun. Also, upon 
another occasion, we were Official guests 
at General Pershing’s headquarters at 
Chaumont, but I was trying to stave off 
pneumonia and went to neither place, 
being content with the sights and ex- 
periences in Paris. 

The President of France, M. Poincaré, 
sent word that he would receive us at 
the Palace of the Elysées at 6 P. M. on 
March 22. It was broad daylight, of 
course. The palace resembles in its gen- 
eral appearance our own White House. 
It is situated in beautiful gardens in 
which flowers were already in bloom. 
We entered through an arched gate 
guarded by pacing sentries in shrapnel 
helmets and full field equipment, and 
crossed a circular courtyard to a large 
glass-enclosed space over the entrance 
stairs which were covered with crimson 
and gold carpet. We were ushered through 
a series of rooms all finished in white 
and gold, in which army officers were 
working. On the walls were paintings 
of historic battles of France and large 
maps covered the tables. 

The President met us at the door, 
shook hands, and waved us to seats. He 
then seated himself behind his desk. 
This room, like the others, was finished 
in white and gold. The rug and hang- 
ings were blue and gold. The furniture 
was Empire style, of light colored ma- 
hogany. The President was a short man 
with a rather large head, partly bald, al- 
mond eyes, gray hair, gray moustache 
and chin beard, and remarkably small 
feet. He looked very tired. He wore a 
blue serge sack suit and a blue tie with 
no scarf pin or watch chain. He did not 
speak English but conversed in French 
for about fifteen minutes. 

The great German offensive on the 
Somme had commenced the previous 
day. The President told us that both 
Haig and Petain, the British and French 
commanders-in-chief, thought that the 


operations which had commenced were 
Germany’s supreme effort, as_ they 
proved to be. He.‘said complimentary 
things about the United States, but ap- 
peared depressed. 

Impressed by Marshall Joffre 


On another day we had an appoint- 
ment to meet Marshal Joffre- at the 
Ecole de Guerre, near the Eiffel Tower, 
at eleven o’clock. It was the first day 
of the bombardment by the seventy-five 
mile guns. It was a day of much rest- 
lessness in Paris. We went to see the 
Marshal in two taxicabs which, due to 
the prevailing nervousness and excite- 
ment, collided with each other on the 
way. 

The Ecole de Guerre is one of the 
historic places in Paris. It was here in 
the courtyard that Captain Dreyfus was 
degraded, his sword broken and the but- 
tons cut from his uniform, The building 
had quite a crowd about it but we were 
admitted at the gate and escorted by a 
gray haired major with many ribbons. 
The Marshal’s office was finished in 
ivory and gold, and here again the fur- 
niture was Empire style, but the room 
was very plain. At one. side was a large 
map table on unpainted wooden horses. 
The Marshal stood up, leaning backward 
against his desk, and talked in French. 

I was interested in the uniform of this 
officer, at one time France’s most idol- 
ized soldier, credited with being the vic- 
tor of the Marne. He wore a_ short. 
dark blue jacket with a single row of 
brass buttons, the seven gold stars of a 
Marshal of France on either sleeve 
sprinkled from cuff to elbow, red riding 
breeches with very wide black stripes 
and tan puttees and shoes. His cloak 
was dark blue lined with light blue and 
his cap had a black velvet band em- 
broidered in gold with three rows of oak 
and laurel leaves and a gold laced red 


‘top. Marshal Joffre was a soldier be- 


longing to a past generation. 
Most Serious Paris Air Raid 

On the night of March 11 and 12 there 
was an air raid, probably the most seri- 
ous one in the entire war. Sixty or 
seventy German planes reached the city, 
eighty-eight bombs were dropped and 
one hundred people were: killed. The 
Paris air raids differed in marked re- 
spects from the raids on London. There 
were many more German planes and 
many more bombs dropped. The defen- 
sive measures were quite different. In 
London reliance was placed entirely 
upon the anti-aircraft guns while in 
Paris the barrage of the anti-aircraft 
guns was merely an early and incidental 
protection. The invading planes, after 
reaching the city, were sought and 
fought in the air by the French planes. 

The night of March 11 was bright with 
beautiful moonlight, still, and quite 
warm. I was partly asleep when the 
alarm sounded. The long, wild cry of 
the siren had hardly died in the distance 
when the maid knocked on my door 
summoning me to get up and come down 
to the basement. The electric lights 
were off and the elevators had stopped 
running. With the aid of my flashlight 
I found my way down the winding stairs. 
On the ground floor there was an ex- 
cited throng crowding in and down the 
stairs to the bar and billiard rooms. 
There were French officers, foreign of- 
ficers, beautiful ladies, soldiers, civilians 
—all kinds of people. I pushed past the 
throng and out into the moonlight. A 
peculiar silence lay upon the city. The 
only sounds were the sharp barking of 
the guns on the northeastern side of the 
city and the hum of airplane engines in 
the night overhead. 
_ A few people were on. the street look- 
ing upward in the moonlight and talking 
in low tones. A taxi cautiously rolled 
nast with its lights out. I crossed the 
Rue de Rivoli and leaned against the 
wall of the Garden of the Tuileries. An 
American Army officer joined me— 
Colonel Kennedy, President of the Cum- 
berland Valley Railway and Assistant to 
General Atterbury, Director General of 
Transportation of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force—and we took a good look 
at the heavens. The moon was too 
bright to make the searchlights of any 
use, but we could see the blue lights un- 


der the wings of the French planes 
swiftly moving high over the city. 

The barrage fire was now fast and 
furious and shell could be seen explod- 
ing in the east and north. The guns on 
the Eiffel Tower, which fired only when 
the enemy planes were directly over the 
city, were heavily in action and | 
thought I could hear machine guns 
splutter high overhead. Intermittently, 
and then in bursts close together, came 
the tremendous explosions of the 
bombs, breaking nearby windows and 
causing everyone to run for cover, al- 
together most spectacular and exciting, 
and sounding quite like the grand finale 
of Fourth of July fireworks. 


Air Raid Psychology 

After a time, the noise became less, 
the firing gradually died down, the swift- 
ly drifting blue lights overhead became 
less numerous, and then in the distance 
were heard the faint notes of a bugle 
sounding the recall. Again it ‘sounded, 
louder, and then a red motor fire engine 
rounded the gilded statue of Jeanne 
d’Arc and dashed down the Rue de Ri- 
voli, the brass helmeted firemen blow- 
ing the welcome signal that the raid 
was over. 

I have elsewhere spoken of the ex- 
aggerated fear of air raids as compared 
with the casualties and damage actually 
suffered. Air raids are mostly psychol- 
ogy and noise. Someone has said that 
thunder is caused by the sudden inser- 
tion of air into a hole left by a piece of 
lightning, but that thunder as a terrifier 
of the human race is an enormous suc- 
cess. Air raids are like that. While in 
this raid one hundred people were killed, 
that was an unusually high mortality. 
But even that is nothing compared to 
the three thousand people killed or in- 
jured in the United States every day in 
the year, in time of peace, by automo- 
biles. Automobile injuries seem. to 
arouse no emotion and to have no effect 
upon the morale of the people. Air raids, 
on the contrary, have a very tremen- 
dous effect upon morale and engender 
marked hysteria. In this respect they 
accomplish their full purpose. 


The Day Paris Was Fired Upon! 


On Saturday, March 23, 1918, occurred 
an amazing thing, a thing beyond belief, 
even in a war in which the impossible 
had become commonplace. The day 
dawned in Paris fair and warm, without 
a sign of a cloud in the blue sky, one of 
those beautiful early spring mornings for 
which France is famous. By _ seven 
o'clock the streets began to fill and the 
great city was starting another busy day. 
At seven-twenty the people in the north- 
eastern section of the city were as- 
tounded by a violent explosion, the crash 
of breaking windows, and flying pieces 
of metal and stone. I was at breakfast 
in the Hotel Meurice and clearly heard 
this explosion. With others I ran out 
in the Rue de Rivoli to see what had 
happened. Shopkeepers were hastily 
pulling down the corrugated metal shut- 
ters before their windows and the first 
impression was of a daylight air raid, an 
unprecedented thing. 

‘or twenty minutes nothing more hap- 
pened. Then came a.second explosion, 
the sound and shock of which were ter- 
rific to hundreds about, the Gare de I’Est 
where it occurred. The bomb, as it was 
supposed to be, struck on the cobble- 
stones near an entrance to the subway 
lines and. exploded above the surface of 
the street. Hundreds of people were 
frightened, eight were killed and _ thir- 
teen others injured. The concussion 
broke windows all about and demolished 
a news stand and some cabs. 

Most of the city either had not heard 
the explosion or only so faintly as not 
to be affected. Fragments of metal were 
found, thick and ragged, some of them 
grooved, but “air bombs” was still the 
impression. The’ second explosion at- 
tracted much attention, particularly from 
the gendarmes and newspaper reporters. 
President Poincaré and M. Clémenceau 
were informed by police headquarters. 
The Paris defense planes began to take 
the air. E 

Twenty-five minutes passed. At 8:05 
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N. C. Stevens, Former 
Hartford Mayor, Dead 


WAS AETNA C. & S. SECRETARY 





Funeral Attended by City’s Leaders; In 
Public Life Since 1921; Tributes 
Paid to His Memory 





Norman C. Stevens, secretary of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, one of the 
most public-spirited insurance men of 
Hartford and who served as its mayor 
from 1924 to 1928, died suddenly a week 
ago of cerebral hemorrhage at the age 
of 48. His funeral, held on Tuesday, was 
attended by many high officials and em- 
ployes of the city as well as his asso- 
ciates in the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
home office. In respect to his memory 
the flag on the Hartford municipal 





NORMAN C. STEVENS 


building was flown at half-staff until 
after the funeral. Former Governor 
John H. Trumbull of Connecticut head- 
ed the list of honorary pallbearers, which 
included the following Aetna officials: 


Morgan B. Brainard, president; James 
H. Brewster, Jr. vice-president and 
treasurer; W. L. Mooney, vice-president ; 
Clifford B. Morcom, ‘vice-president; 
Rawdon W. Myers, vice-president and 
comptroller. Also serving were Fred S. 
Garrison, Travelers secretary, and Wal- 
ter E. Batterson, a former mayor of the 
city, also with the Travelers. 


His Business and Public Careers 


Mr. Stevens’ death came unexpectedly 
as he was reading his newspaper follow- 
ing dinner. For the past twenty-four 
years he had been associated with the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, first as man- 
ager of its plate glass department and 
later as secretary. Before that he spent 
ten years with the Fidelity & Casualty 
in New York. Widely known through- 
out the country, he was popular both in 
the field and home office of the Aetna 
organization, and his passing is deeply 
mourned. 

Holding public office almost continu- 
ously since 1921, Mr. Stevens made his 
initial appearance in Hartford politics 
when he was made a member of the 
former tenth ward Republican commit- 
tee. Two years later he was chosen by 
this committee as its candidate for alder- 
man. He won the election and served 
three years in that post. Then followed 
his election as Mayor in 1924 and he 
gave such loyal and efficient service to 
the city that he was re-elected in 1926. 
Incidentally, his re-election broke a 
Precedent of twenty years’ standing as 
It was the first time that a mayor had 


been re-elected for a second consecutive 
term. 
Promiment in Masonic Work 

Mr. Stevens was one of the original 
members of the metropolitan district 
commission, chairman of the district’s 
bureau of public works, a member and 
former chairman of the board of contact 
and supply of the district, a member 
and former president of the park board, 
and a former member of the state board 
of finance and control. He was also a 
member of the mayor’s committee on 
taxation, and a director of the Capitol 
National Bank & Trust Co. He took 
an active part in Community Chest cam- 
paigns. 

A thirty-third degree Mason, Mr. 
Stevens had held prominent office in al- 
most every Masonic body in Hartford 
and was so well known fraternally 
throughout the state that representatives 
from Masonic lodges state-wide attended 
his funeral as a mark of respect to one 
of their own leaders. 

For many years interested in Hart- 
ford’s park system and particularly the 
recreational opportunities afforded chil- 
dren, Mr. Stevens was elected a mem- 
ber of the park board a month after his 
retirement as mayor. At the time of his 
death he was serving a ten year term. 
In the past few years he was actively 
mentioned as a_ possible Republican 
nominee for a place on the state ticket 
and as a Republican candidate for Con- 
gress but he turned down these offers 
to devote his entire time to the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety. 

Tributes to His Memory 


One of the most impressive tributes to 
Mr. Stevens’ memory was paid by Mayor 
Rankin of Hartford, who said: 

“Hartford has suffered a very real loss 
in the death of former Mayor Norman 
C. Stevens. He was a devoted public 
servant. His grasp of the city’s problems 
was matched by a sympathetic under- 
standing of the needs of all our citizens. 
He was never the mayor of a particular 
class but represented instead those in 
all walks of life. He had a firm grip 
on not only the respect but the affection 
of the people of Hartford. 

“I feel a personal loss in the death 
of this splendid public servant. Mayor 
Stevens, as a member of the tax ad- 
visory committee named by me a year 
ago, had given of his time and effort to 
solve the city’s complex tax problems. 
He has made many constructive sugges- 
tions that will redound to the city’s bene- 
fit. I always regarded Mayor Stevens as 
a friend whose advice was freely and 
cheerfully given. Hartford can ill af- 
ford to lose such a man, but his service 
to the community should serve as an in- 
spiring example to all our people.” 

Former Assistant Corporation Counsel 
Rosenfeld, who served under Mayor 
Stevens, spoke of him as follows: 

“Former Mayor Stevens exemplified 
the highest type of public servant. He 
regarded public office as a public trust. 
He gave to the city of Hartford and the 
State of Connecticut years of efficient 
service. The number of his friends and 
admirers were infinite and he will be 
mourned by people in all walks of life.” 





L. L. NOONAN’S NEW POST 


Made Associated Indemnity Manager for 
N. J. and Penna.; Resigns American 
Casualty Connection 


Lawrence L. Noonan is now settled in 
his new post as Associated Indemnity 
manager for New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania after nearly nine years spent with 
the American Casualty as resident man- 
ager in New Jersey. In his new connec- 
tion Mr. Noonan is maintaining head- 
quarters in the Military Park Building, 
Newark. 

Twenty years in the business, Mr. 
Noonan has served in various capacities 
with the Commercial Casualty, then with 
E. W. McDonough Co., Newark agency, 
and later with the American Casualty. 





The New Jersey headquarters of the 
American Mutual Liability will move to 
1060 Broad Street, Newark, about De- 
cember 1. 


VA. AUTO RATE PROBE SOON 





Review of Company Experience and 
Costs By State Corporation Commis- 
sion Scheduled to Start Nov. 21 
Inquiry by the Virginia state corpora- 
tion commission into automobile liability 
and property damage rates in that state 
is scheduled to get under way November 
21. It will be the duty of the commis- 
sion to determine the fairness and rea- 
sonableness of the prevailing rates. This 
in turn makes necessary a study of the 
costs of the business and the returns 
from the various states. In figuring the 
costs, the experience of the companies 
for the past three years will be reviewed 

in detail. 

A major complication of the case has 
been furnished by the business depres- 
sion -which fell squarely astraddle the 
experience period under scrutiny. An- 
other complication has been the protest 
of the mutuals writing this class of busi- 
ness against being grouped with the 
stock companies as defendants in the 
case. Because of excessive accident ex- 
perience, rates have been advanced con- 
siderably within the past few years. 

The assembly of 1932 put controls of 
these rates under the commission and the 
first stage of the supervisory work is to 
set up an initial scale of rates. 


PASS LIMITATION CLAUSE 








Oklahoma Board Acts on Request of 
National Compensation Council; 
Other Matters Coming Up 
The Oklahoma Insurance Board has 
unanimously approved the workmen’s 
compensation endorsement for policies, 
which provides that the liability of the 
insurance company cannot be greater 
than that which would properly attach 
to the insured. Action followed a re- 
quest by the National Council on Com- 

pensation Insurance. 

The council also requested changes in 
eligibility requirements under the ex- 
perience rating plan, and clarification of 
classifications. 

The limitation endorsement reads: 

“The company’s liability to any employe of 
this employer shall be no greater than the lia- 
bility of this employer to said employe, and in 
the event any claim or proceeding is brought 
against the company alone, or jointly with this 
employer, the company shall be entitled to the 
same defenses and shall have no greater lia- 
bility than this employer would have if such 
claim or proceeding had been brought against 
this employer alone, anything in the policy to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

“However, the company, if otherwise liable as 
above provided, shall not be relieved of the 
payment of the compensation for injuries, sus- 
tained if this employer becomes insolvent or is 
discharged in bankruptcy during the period that 
the policy is in operation and the compensa- 
tion or any part of it, is due and unpaid. The 
employe or his dependents shall have the first 
lien upon any amount becoming due on ac- 
count of such policy to this employer from the 
company.” 





VA. SAVE-A-LIFE CAMPAIGN 


Seventy per cent. of all automobiles in 
Virginia have been inspected for defects 
during the “save-a-life” campaign re- 
cently inaugurated in that state, accord- 
ing to T. McCall Frazier, state commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles. Free service in 
this connection is being given by 1,100 
official state inspection stations. Com- 
missioner Frazier says that motorists 
have responded excellently to the cam- 
paign. In Lynchburg and several other 
cities upward of 95% of the cars have 
been inspected. 


J. B. FOSTER NEW SPECIAL 

. B. Foster, bonding producer of 
Rochester, has been appointed special 
agent of the General Indemnity which 
company is expanding its forgery bond 
business. 


ELMER WALKER DEAD 
Elmer Walker, fifteen years with 
Schiff, Terhune & Co., metropolitan 
brokers, passed away last week of heart 
disease. He was its casualty department 

manager at the time of his death. 








Golfer Not Liable for 
Injuries to Own Caddy 


OPINION OF BROOKLYN COURT 





Justice Hagerty Defines Distinction 
Between Boy Watching Ball 
and Other Employes 





_ Casualty insurance men were greatly 
interested in the opinion given last week 
by the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in Brooklyn that a golfer is not 
liable for injuries if his own .caddy is 
struck by his golf ball, although the play- 
er is liable for injuries to any one else. 
In the case at bar another caddy had 
been struck and the golfer was held lia- 
ble, but the opinion in the case may 
affect golfers’ liability cases in the fu- 
ture. 

The court stated that the job of a 
caddy includes among other things keep- 
ing an eye on the player’s ball and there- 
fore the caddy would not be apt to be 
struck except due to negligence. How- 
ever, a caddy cannot be expected to 
watch the balls of other players, and in 
case of such injury the player is liable. 

John C, Simpson, eleven year old caddy 
at the Pocatello Country Club, Middle- 
town, was struck by a golf ball driven 
by Teunis S. Fiero. Simpson was cad- 
dying at the time for another man. An 
Orange County jury awarded $4,988 for 
injuries to Simpson’s eye, and the Ap- 
pellate Division upheld the award. 

Opinion of the Court 

Justice William F. Hagerty in writing 
the decision said, “Although the question 
is not before us, my view is that if the 
plaintiff had been caddying for the de- 
fendant there would be no liability for 
the reason that then it would have been 
the plaintiff’s duty to watch the defen- 
dant drive, to watch the ball in flight, 
and to mark it when it came to rest. 

“The defendant would have been jus- 
tified in assuming that the plaintiff was 
doing that for which he was being paid 
and, therefore, there would have been 
no reason to warn him. In this case, 
however, the boy was not his caddy, and 
the defendant, even if he had admitted 
seeing him in the position of danger, 
would not have been justified in assum- 
ing he was watching the play. It must 
be conceded that although golf may not 
be deemed a very dangerous game, a 
driven golf ball is a dangerous missile 
and that its flight and direction cannot 
always be controlled by the player. 

“These conditions, while adding zest 
to the game, place upon the player the 
duty of taking all reasonable precau- 
tions to see that no one is injured, and 
make him liable for damage if such pre- 
cautions are not taken.” 





ARTHUR ARNOW NOMINATED 


General Brokers’ Ass’n Choice for Fifth 
Term as President; Election Takes 
Place in December 


Arthur Arnow, president of the Gen- 
eral Brokers’ Association for four con- 
secutive terms, is again the choice of the 
organization to serve for the year 1933 
in this capacity. At the monthly meet- 
ing last week nominations other than 
Mr. Arnow were as follows: 

For vice-presidents: Harry Broadman, 
Julius Margolias, W. J. McLaren, S. 
Nicoll Schwartz and G. F. Sullivan; for 
secretary: Leonard Jacobs; for assistant 
secretary: Joseph Wank; for treasurer: 
Abraham Prusoff. The executive com- 
mittee nominations are: Herman A. 
Bayern, Joseph A. Donohue, Benjamin 
M. Edgerton, Bernard E. Frank, Nathan 
Greenbaum, David M. Herstein, R. M. 
Keleher, Peter E. Kramer and Paul Si- 
mon. 

The election of officers will take place 
at the December meeting. 


GUY JOINS MASS. BONDING 
George S. Guy has been appointed 
manager at Richmond, Va., for the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding. Mr. Guy recently 
resigned as co-manager at Richmond for 
the Fidelity & Deposit, having held this 
post for the past ten years. 
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B. G. Wills Vigorous 

In Auto Safety Plea 
DEAL WITH CAUSE, NOT EFFECT 
California Agents Told How United 


Statewide Action Can Remedy Rising 
Toll of Accidents 








Automobile liability insurance rates 
have reached the “marginal” level be- 
yond which the insurance companies 
should not go, B. G. Wills, vice-president 
of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, told 
the California Association of Insurance 
Agents in convention at Santa Rosa yes- 
terday. Another increase in rates might 
result in reduced volume of premium in- 
come and increased loss ratio because 
of adverse selection of risks, he said. 
The public is critical, even though it is 
chiefly responsible for the present situa- 
tion, and it is necessary for the agents 
to put forth every legitimate effort to 
maintain the stability and integrity of 
insurance as a privately conducted enter- 
prise. 

Accident prevention is the remedy for 
the situation, Mr. Wills pointed out, and 
it is up to the agent to act. He said: 
“You have a money interest. You agents 
in the state of California, if you were 
assessed an amount equal to the com- 
mission you earned on the automobile 
insurance business written by you, to be 
set aside as a fund to bury the dead and 
care for the injured and their families, 
you would act swiftly and decisively. 


Agent and Company in Same Boat 


“The combination of increased insur- 
ance costs and increased accident fre- 
quency has brought about a condition 
that places the company and the agent 
in the boat together. We must go to the 
source of the trouble and deal with the 
cause and not the effect. 

“T could wish for no greater monument 
to be erected to the American Agency 
System than to have the record show 
they stopped the unnecessary slaughter 
of 34,500 humans and the injuring of 
950,000 other humans on the streets and 
highways of this country,—stopped this 
tremendous economic loss of $2,500,000,- 
000 annually,—stopped the misery, pov- 
erty and suffering that is being brought 
into American homes through the instru- 
mentality of the automobile. 

“Sometimes I think the blood of these 
dead and injured is on our heads. The 
law of sovereignty holds that the cap- 
tain of the vessel who does not go to 
the rescue of people in danger, on the 
high seas, is guilty of contributing to 
their deaths. I think the law of sover- 
eignty will sooner or later apply to all 
of us because of the smug complacency, 
because of the indifference, because of 
the lack of appreciation that it is our 
business. 


California Figures 


“Here in California for the eight 
months ending August, 1932, the auto- 
mobile has killed 1,507 persons and in- 
jured 30,372 others. Of this total 6,288 
were pedestrians,—the balance, occu- 
pants of cars. This represents an eco- 
nomic loss of approximately $75,000,000 
~F almost $10,000,000 a month. Think 

it! 

“What we have recognized to be an 
indispensable element in our civilization 
is costing the state of California $10,- 
000,000 per month in economic loss. 
The cost to the nation will approximate 
$2,000,000,000—almost as much as the 
cost of our entire public school system, 
and the cost of wrecked cars today is 
greater than the amount of money that 
is being invested in new cars. 

“Modern business is on trial, the world 
is sick, insurance business is no excep- 
tion and it is not enough to say that it 
is a good business, it must show it is 
rendering a valuable service to the pub- 
lic in an efficient manner. The public 
wants to know if you in your capacity 
as agents are rendering a valuable ser- 
vice. They want to know if there is a 
better and less expensive way in which 
they can get the same service you are 
rendering. 

“You are on trial with the rest of 


Van Schaick Reports on 
1931 Casualty Results 


135 CARRIERS WRITING IN N. Y. 





His Legislative Report Shows Total As- 
sets of $1,305,140,461; Capital, $173,- 
005,968; Net Surplus, $179,983,610 





Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick of New York in Part 
III of his 1932 report to legislature, soon 
to be issued, which covers casualty and 
miscellaneous company activities, points 
out that the total income of the 135 car- 
riers doing business in this state last 
year was $866,708,213, a decrease of $48,- 
434,000 as compared with the previous 
year. Sixty-seven of these companies 
were home state, fifty-eight other state 
and ten foreign carriers. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, they had total assets of 
$1,305,140,461; liabilities, excluding capi- 
tal, of $952,150,892. Capital invested was 
$173,005,968, leaving a net surplus of 
$179,983,610. 

Premium Volume Off 

Of the total income of these companies 
premiums produced were $751,870,473 as 
compared with $800,996,943 for 1930. Au- 
tomobile liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation stood in the lead for volume 
with fidelity and surety and accident and 
health next in line. The following tabu- 
lation gives a comparison of premiums 
produced last year in the various lines 
as compared with 1930: 


1930 1931 

Compensation ........ $195,408,464 $162,666,547 
Bate EM. .ccaccccaces 206,828,431 216,160,269 
Fid. by Sere 97,530,248 90,154,213 
74, Dies éaxcscecens 91,121,627 83,412,507 
yy Pe. inn dca barn éee 75,100,871 73,218,597 
Lia. (not auto)....... 65,279,689 62,506,914 
Burglary, theft ....... 34,843,927 32,148,098 
Deen GOD. ccicucsece 12,423,133 11,234,781 
Boiler, Mach. ........ 11,144,215 11,195,557 
P. D. & Col. (mot auto) 3,314,908 2,982,275 
Credit and all other 

Ree 8,001,431 6,190,715 

*If 1931 accident and health premiums of 


life companies be added to those of casualty 
companies the total volume in this class will be 
$108,822,397. 


SOUTHERN SURETY HEARING 

At a Lansing hearing on contested 
claims against the Southern Surety .in 
Michigan Tuesday before Judge L. W. 
Carr in Ingham County circuit court 
some of the claims were adjudicated by 
the court while other contingent or un- 
liquidated claims were set over for a 
December 15 hearing. 


MAY SERVICE BUSINESS 
The Michigan department has author- 
ized the International Reinsurance Corp. 
to enter the state for servicing of In- 
dependence Indemnity business but will 
not grant the company a full license to 
write new business until after a conven- 

tion examination of the company. 


GERMAN AIR TRAVEL GAINS 

While travel in general has decreased 
air travel in Germany has increased dur- 
ing 1932 by 4.8% over the preceding 
year. 














business, you are fitted to do the job, i 
is in line with your own financial ote 
est, and the country desperately needs 
to have it done. 

How Battle Can Be Won 


“Here is the program: Organize your 
general statewide committee, appoint 
county governors, form county and local 
committees. Then you would do well to 
adopt the program developed and pre- 
pared by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters in collabo- 
ration with the National Safety Council. 
This plan to solve our traffic accident 
problem has been carefully thought out. 
It has been tried out in various parts of 
the country, and if adopted by you, it 
will make for a uniform, concentrated 
attack on all fronts, and the battle will 
be won. 

“You may be called upon to stand 
guard to see that the motor vehicle laws 
of this state are not tampered with by 
the next legislature, to the end _ that 
speed will be increased or its limitation 
eliminated.” 


_uation Mr. 


81 William Street, New York 
Tel. JOhn 4-2179 





NEW JERSEY risks— 
A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


Fire, Casualty, Auto & Marine Agents 











31 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
Tel. MI tchell 2-0963—0964 





John J. King Observes 65th Birthday 
And 20 Years With Hooper-Holmes 


John J. King, president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Inc., and a dean among 
insurance investigators, celebrated a 
double anniversary on Tuesday of this 
week, as he was sixty-five years old and 
twenty years associated with the Bu- 
reau. Five years ago when he reached 
sixty his four sons, two of whom are 
connected with the Bureau, staged a lun- 
cheon for their father and promised to 
repeat every five years until his hun- 
dredth birthday when the affairs are 
slated to become yearly. This year they 
made good after the first of the five- 
year periods, and gave a luncheon at the 
Drug & Chemical Club, New York City. 

Although it was not until 1912 that 
Mr. King left the Mutual Life to become 
vice-president in charge of the inspec- 
tion division of the Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, he had been in inspection work for 
many years previous. He was born in 
1867 at New Haven and after schooling 
in that city he took Horace Greeley’s 
advice which was still current at that 
time to “Go’ West.” 

He joined the inspection division of 
the old Mutual Reserve Life and when 
that company ceased business he became 
associated with the department of in- 
spection and revision of the Mutual Life 
of New York. 

Having been thoroughly grounded in 
the technic of insurance inspections and 
endowed with a magnetic personality, na- 
tive ability and clarity of vision, it is 
not surprising that he has been success- 





JOHN J. KING 


ful in building up, his chosen business 
to front rank position. 

The picture of Mr. King which ac- 
companies this story was drawn by W. 
W. Darrow, advertising manager of the 
Bureau. 





P. H. Goodwin Talk 


(Continued from Page 35) 

Goodwin characterized the 
action of the companies in putting the 
new rates into effect in the fourteen 
non-regulated states as discriminatory 
against those states and expressed the 
fear that the commissioners of those 


states will be forced to advocate state 
rate regulation. In those states, he said, 
the agents are penalized with graded or 
reduced commission and the public is 
penalized by an immediate increase in 
compensation rates. 

“Tt is apparent,” he emphasized, “that 
the only attempt which is going to be 
made to reduce expense on compensa- 
tion insurance is in reduction of com- 
missions. I have not seen any activity 
toward curbing the waste in payroll 
audits, investigation expense, the much 
touted engineering service or any of the 
many other items entering into the ex- 
pense column where in the opinion of 
many, there is great opportunity to bring 
about saving. If the state authorities are 
going to give attention to the reduction 
in commissions, they might also direct 
their attention to some of the other 
items.” 

Mr. Goodwin advocated separation, not 
as a rule to be ignored, but as an ap- 
plied principle. “Apparently separation 
is desirable,” he said. “If desirable, why 
not enforce it? If enforced on some, 
why not on all? If applied to some 
agents, why not to the companies them- 
selves? Many of us have reached the 
conclusion that the organization compa- 
nies should actually enforce separation 
or give back all of their separation con- 
tracts and allow the agents to represent 
any types of companies they desire.” 


A. & H. Congress 


(Continued from Page 35) 


the man who originally insured in that 
occupation, constituting discrimination. 
The most lively question submitted to 
Mr. Hauschild concerned advantages of 
waivers. He admitted they were a nui- 
sance yet they enabled many to get 
equitable insurance who otherwise could 
not. They also meant commissions on 
business to agents not otherwise obtain- 
able. 

Halsey Steins, Continental Casualty, 
said that “If we try to learn all we can 
about the prospect’s affairs and put our- 
selves in his place to determine if then 
we could buy an accident and health pol- 
icy ourselves, or any other kind of in- 
surance, and we sell on this basis, we 
can rest assured the future will take care 
of us.” He continued: “To handle a 
claim for a client, hand him a check for 
a settlement that he has already agreed 
would be fair and satisfactory, is to my 
mind a sure way to more and _ better 
business.” 

Along the same trend of philosophy, 
Joseph M. Gantz, general agent, Pacific 
Mutual at Cincinnati, who holds a record 
of $3,000 in premiums in less than thirty 
days, urged men not to take themselves 
too seriously, calling attention to the 
$500,000,000 in Christmas saving club 
money that will be released soon to pur- 
chase presents costing $175,000,000, while 
accidents and sickness are costing fami- 
lies collectively $10,000,000,000 annually. 
“The Christmas presents won’t do a bit 
of good toward providing for this con- 
tingency,” he declared. Mr. Gantz 
warned that “either you sell insurance 
to people or they’re going to ask the 
government to provide it. That is the 
trend in respect to every worthwhile 
thing.” 
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Impressive Armistice 
Day Ceremonies Held 

U. S. F. & G. AND AETNA LIFE 

Annual Custom Observed in N. Y. Offices 


of Both Companies; Buglers Sound 
Attention and Taps 








In keeping with their annual custom 
the New York offices of the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies and the United 
States F. & G. both held Armistice Day 
commemoration services a week ago. In 
the 100 William Street headquarters of 
the Aetna all tenants were requested to 
join in this observance. Two army 
buglers, one stationed on the sixth floor 
and the other on the mezzanine balcony, 
sounded attention at 11 a.m. and after 
the two minutes of silence, blew the 
always impressive taps. So that the build- 
ing would be just as quiet as possible 
until after the blowing of taps the ele- 
vators stopped running and all employes 
stood at attention. John S. Turn, New 
York vice-president and general man- 
ager, had gathered all department heads 
in his own office for the ceremony. The 
occasion brought back memories to Mr. 
Turn of his own son, Raymond Town- 
send Turn, who was first lieutenant in 
the 315th Infantry, 79th Division, and was 
killed in action on the first day of the 
Argonne drive. 

U. S. F. & G. Observance 


In the United States F. & G. office 
more than 300 employes and guests as- 
sembled on the main floor at 10:55 a.m. 
to participate in the ceremonies, At one 
minute before eleven every light in the 
building was extinguished and a bugler 
sounded “attention,” “cease firing” and 
“taps.” Over the entire center corridor 
was draped the office flag with its eighty- 
two honor stars. This flag, incidentally, 
is considered the first service flag used 
in this country, the idea being conceived 
in 1917 by Alonzo Gore Oakley, vice- 
president and co-manager of the New 
York City branch. Through telephone 
hook-up the services were broadcast to 
the U. S. F. & G. offices in Brooklyn and 
Newark and to the Baltimore home 
office. 





DR. STACK IN PORTLAND, ME. 





Seeks Agents’ Co-operation in 3-Point 
Program of Auto Accident Preven- 
tion; Activity Elsewhere 


Dr. Herbert J. Stack, safety supervis- 
or, National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, presented a three point 
program for automobile accident pre- 
vention in his talk yesterday before the 
Maine Association of Insurance Agents 
at Portland. 

The most important tenet of Dr. 
Stack’s plan was the organization of a 
state-wide educational campaign under. 
the direction of the state association in 
cooperation with the Maine department 
of motor vehicles. This activity was cal- 
culated to spur local associations in 
achieving the second part of the pro- 
gram, namely, to set up and direct local 
save-a-life drives. Point three was di- 
rected at individual local agents, urging 
them to coordinate community efforts 
under the direction of the state and local 
agencies. 

Dr. Stack’s talk is typical of the many 

being made these days by National Bu- 
reau safety experts in the interest of 
greater safety on the highways. That 
this effort is creating wide interest is 
indicated by the active movements now 
getting under way in New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Kansas, Michigan, Mary- 
land and Virginia. 
_New Tersey agents are especially ac- 
tive in local communities. The Bergen 
County Association, which was the 
pioneer in the new movement, is con- 
tinuing its activities begun last May. 
Plainfield has an active campaign on in 
Which all civic associations, the police 
and the city government are cooperating. 
Westfield is shortly to take the field un- 
der the same banner. Newark has the 
matter under consideration. 

In New York state Poughkeepsie and 


Higher Rates for Bank 
Robbery Insurance 


BUREAU MAKES FOUR CHANGES 
New Policy with Deductible Provision 
Introduced; Losses Heaviest in 
South and Mid-west 





Due to increased bank robberies, par- 
ticularly in small institutions in the 
southern and middle western states, the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters put into effect on Monday 
new rules and rates for robbery insur- 
ance. Featured in the changes made is 
a graded scale of premiums instead of 
the flat premium charges heretofore 
levied. They are: 

1. A graded scale of premium rates 
higher for the first $10,000 of insurance, 
but dropping to a lower level thereafter. 
This replaces the old flat premium 
charge levied on any and all amounts 
of insurance. 

2. Bank robbery policies hereafter 
will be written for a one year period. In 
the past it has been possible to purchase 
policies covering three years. 

3. Rating territories which are states 
having virtually the same experience 
have been split into four instead of three 
groups. 

4. A new policy permitting lower 
rates of premium to be charged banks 
provided the assured agrees to stand the 
first $10,000 of loss. This so called “de- 
ductible” provision never before ap- 
peared in bank robbery insurance. 

The Bureau points to the steadily in- 
creasing loss ratio on this class of busi- 
ness since 1922 when the losses averaged 
16% to premiums received. In 1931 this 
ratio had jumped to 104% and last year 
the earned premium income of the com- 
panies was $642,080 on policies issued in 
1931 but there were actual losses of 
$668,043. Loss ratios in individual states 
ran up to as high as 716% in Florida, 
293% in Oklahoma and 417% in Mis- 
souri, all of which indicate very heavy 
underwriting losses for the companies. 
Compared to these sections the eastern 
part of the country has suffered much 
less from bank burglaries. State and 
municipal police systems, the utilization 
of safety devices by the banks them- 
selves and other strong protective fea- 
tures have prevented the burglar in these 
sections from making a fertile field of 
operation for himself. 


W. O. SCHILLING ELECTED 


U. S. F. & G. Chicago Manager Heads 
Surety Ass’n for New Year; Entire 
Slate Approved at Banquet 
W. O. Schilling, United States F. & G. 
manager in Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the local Surety Underwriters 
Association at its annual banquet Tues- 
day night at the Drake hotel. The new 
official slate includes E. C. Anderson, 
American Employers’, vice-president; E. 
J. O’Donnell, Bartholomay-Darling Co., 

treasurer. 

Those named on the executive com- 
mittee for the coming year are Z. C. 
Knapp, Great American; William Hans- 
mann, Fidelity & Deposit; R. E. Hall, 
Columbia Casualty; A. C. Arnold, Stand- 
ard Accident; R. E. Stitt, Joyce & Co., 
and Messrs. Schilling and Anderson. 


KY. INCREASE REFUSED 

At a hearing on Tuesday the Ken- 
tucky compensation board refused to ap- 
prove the emergency rate increase pro- 
grams sought by stock and non-stock 
companies. The stock companies asked 
for a 16% increase and the non-stocks 
a 5% increase. 














the cluster of cities near by have defi- 
nitely decided to undertake the work as 
well as Rochester where the claim situa- 
tion has resulted in numerous arrests. 
Buffalo, likewise, has the matter under 
consideration. Down in Long Island, 
Patchogue and Sayville are acting. And 
in Charlotte, N. C., agents are continu- 
ing the successful poster campaign start- 
ed some months ago. 
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North America 
; PHILADELPHIA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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Unquestioned Financial Stability 
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Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 
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Combination Automobile Policy, Combination 
Residence Policy and Complete Golfer’s Policy 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Selling of B. & L. Blanket Bond 16 
Urged By Indemnity Co. of N. A. 


A check-up on the insurance protection carried by building and loan asso- 
ciations is suggested to agents of the Indemnity Insurance Co. ofs North America 


in the current issue of its Bulletin. 


The home office recommendation is that with 


year-end expirations coming every effort be made to convince officers of such asso- 
ciations, particularly the smaller ones, of the advantages of B. & L. blanket bond 


form 16 over individual and schedule fidelity coverage. 


In the following the pro- 


visions of this bond form are reviewed and agents told the ways in which the home 


office will help them in the sale of it. 


From now until the end of the year, 
building and loan association directors 
will be concerned with the question of 
insurance protection which in many in- 
stances will expire before the new year. 

One of the main considerations will 
undoubtedly deal with fidelity coverage 
on employes and officers of these asso- 
ciations and protection against loss of 
money and property through robbery, 
burglary, larceny and hold-up. 

A few years ago a building and loan 
association could not buy satisfactory 
blanket bond coverage against all of 
these hazards from the standpoint of 
complete protection or price. A building 
and loan association could purchase a 
bankers’ blanket bond but for the smaller 
association that bond was not readily 
adaptable. 

Scope of the Coverage 


To fill an ever growing demand for 
blanket protection the building and loan 
blanket bond form 16 was made avail- 
able. This form was not only drafted 
to take care of the peculiar risks to 
which a loan association is particularly 
exposed but for certain classes of asso- 
ciations the bond penalty was made suf- 
ficiently low and the premium inexpen- 
sive enough to put this form within the 


reach of every association in the United 
States. 

Speaking very generally, this form 16 
provides the insured against three basic 
hazards: 

1. Loss through infidelity on the part of any 
officer, employe, attorney or director (while 
performing acts coming within the scope 
of the usual duties of an officer, clerk or 
messenger of the insured). 

2. Loss of property described in the bond and 
while on any premise covered therein through 
robbery, burglary, larceny (whether com- 
mon law or statutory), theft, hold-up or de- 
struction. 

3. Loss of property described in the bond 
through robbery, burglary, larceny (whether 
common law or statutory), theft, or hold-up 
by whomsoever committed while the prop- 
erty is in transit within the United States 
but within fifty miles of any of the in- 
sured’s offices covered in the bond and in 
the custody of any of the employes. 


Three Classes of Associations 
For the purpose of rating the bond, 
associations are divided into three classes, 


as follows: 
Class A—Minimum bond $5,000; maximum 


bond $20,000. 
All associations whose assets as evi- 
denced by their last December 31 


financial statement, do not exceed 
$3,000,000 and who do not employ 
collectors or salesmen. (If salesmen 
or collectors are employed, associa- 
tions are classified as Class B or 
Class C regardless of amount of as- 
sets and must take a $25,000 bond). 


Class B—Minimum and maximum bond 
$25,000. 

1. All associations regardless of 
amount of assets whether or not they 
employ collectors or salesmen and 
where total of officers and employes 
including any attorney, solicitor or 
counsel does not exceed twenty. 

2. All associations having assets in 
excess of $3,000,000 whose total of- 
ficers and employes including any at- 
torney, solicitor or counsel does not 
exceed twenty. 


Class C—Minimum bond $25,000. No max- 
imum. 
1. All associations regardless of 


amount of assets having over twenty 
officers and employes including any 
attorney, solicitor or counsel. 
2. All Class A or B associations de- 
siring bonds in excess of $25,000. 
As a typical example, an association 
with no more than $300,000 in assets may 
buy a $5,000 bond for a premium of 
$100. If an association had more than 
$300,000, but not more than $600,000, the 
minimum bond penalty would be $10,000 
at a premium of $150. 


Popularity of the Bond 


This bond form has enjoyed remark- - 


able popularity among building and loan 
associations. It has appealed not only to 
the small associations because of the rea- 
sonable cost, but many of the associa- 
tions who operate along the same lines 
as a bank have purchased this bond in 
large amounts. We would suggest that 
you visit every association in your ter- 


‘ritory and offer to review their insur- 


ance. 

If you will let us know what coverage 
is now carried, send us a statement of 
the assets of the association and indicate 
the number of officers and employes they 
have, we will be glad to quote not only 
a premium on what we think is the 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











H. & A. Meeting Dec. 5 


The executive committee meeting of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, held for the past few 
years early in December, has been 
called for Monday, December 5, at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, by C. W. 
Ray, Hoosier Casualty, chairman of 
this committee. The purpose of this 
session is to consider matters whicl 
have arisen since the last annual 
meeting and to discuss subjects of 
timely interest to the accident and 
health business in general. On the 
same day opportunity will also be pro- 
vided for meetings of the various 
standing and special committees of 
the various standing and special com- 








mittees of the Conference. 








$495,000 SUIT 

A suit for $495,000 for personal in- 
juries has been filed in the St. Louis 
Circuit Court against the Terminal Rail- 
road Association and the Wabash Rail- 
way Co. by Adolf Schlaeppe, 29 years 
old, an electrician formerly employed by 
the Wabash who lost both of his arms 
when he stumbled and fell into a moving 
train at Union Station, St. Louis, on 
May 21 last. He charged he tripped 
over a brake shoe negligently left in 
the pathway between two tracks. 





proper protection for them but, at your 
suggestion, we will be also happy to draft 
a special letter for any particular’ in- 
sured which will review in detail the 
many advantages of building and loan 
blanket bond, standard form 16 and its 
superiority over individual and schedule 
fidelity coverage and other individual 
forms of policies and bonds. 





Casualty Insurances 


Agents and Brokers — 


Maryland Services are the outgrowth of more 
than 34 years of practical experience. Its organization can be 
of help to you, because of its Specialists in charge of each de- 
partment, qualified by natural aptitude, seasoned in the works, 
who will be glad to analyze your problems and gladly offer sug- 
gestions—a service of incalculable value to the man out after 
business. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Bonding Lines 
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Major Giddings’ Reminiscences 


(Continued from Page 36) 


there was a third explosion, on the Rue 
de Chateau-Landon. This sound was 
duller than the previous two. The shell 
burst within a building, but a building 
close to the Gare du Nord. Still the 
business of the city went on. The sub- 
ways were carrying their peak load. 
Shops and offices were opening. Rumors 
were spreading like wildfire but it is not 
easy to change suddenly or appreciably 
the momentum of either business or 
transportation in a great metropolis. 
Twelve minutes later there was another 
explosion but it was not until the 
seventh that the authorities reached a 
decision to act. 


Business Activities Ordered to Cease 


At nine-fifteen an order was given and 
at once carried out to sound the siren. 
This was a serious decision—to stop the 
activities of a great city at that time of 
day and on such a day. Once made, it 
could not be recalled. The sirens of the 
fire engines running through the streets 
began that screeching which for three 
years had been a dread sound, a sound 
which Paris had come to expect only at 
night. Business stopped. Transporta- 
tion stopped. The people sought safety 
in underground shelters, as from an air 
raid, where many of them remained for 
hours. 

It was not until three o’clock in the 
afternoon when a shell fell in the Gar- 
den of the Tuileries, near the Seine, that 
the fact was definitely established that 
it came from a gun. All day the French 
planes had been climbing, climbing, and 
searching, believing that bombs were be- 
ing dropped by enemy airplanes too high 
in the air to be seen. This three o’clock 
shell blew a hole in the earth at the foot 
of the stone wall rising between the Gar- 
den and the River Seine. It destroyed 
the face of the wall in the immediate 
vicinity and broke a portion of the iron 
fence on its top. The hole in the ground 
was large enough to bury a taxicab and 
in it were found pieces of shell bearing 
rifling marks. 

Thus it became established that the 
most spectacular bombardment in_his- 
tory had commenced. Paris was under 
fire of a gun or guns, and from a study 
of the direction of the shots, it was ap- 
parent that they came from the German 
territory. A communiqué was sent to 
the newspapers at four o’clock saying: 
“The enemy fired on Paris with a long 
range gun starting at eight a. m. At 
intervals of a quarter of an hour, shells 
of 240 millimeter caliber fell on the capi- 
tal and its suburbs. There are about a 
dozen dead and about fifteen wounded. 
Measures are being taken to counter- 
shell the gun.” 

As a matter of fact, twenty-five pro- 
jectiles the first day killed only sixteen 
and wounded only twenty-nine—and 
again I call attention to this insignificant 
damage to life and property as compared 
to our daily casualties in the United 
States in time of peace. It should be 
borne in mind that this was in one of 
the greatest cities in the world, on one 
of the busiest days of the week, in beau- 
tiful weather, with people abroad every- 
where during part of the day at least, 
and there were only forty-five cas- 
ualties, 


75-Mile German Bombardment Thought 
Unbelievable 


The German lines at the nearest point 


‘were seventy-five miles away and of 


course it seemed impossible that these 
shells could come from there inasmuch 
as the longest artillery range heretofore 
attempted was but thirty miles. There 
were all kinds of rumors and all sorts of 
Opinions and theories. Many refused to 
admit the possibility of this being an 
enemy bombardment and those who did 
admit it explained it on the theory that 
the projectile had a little motor in it 
and accelerated its own flight with a 
Propeller blade, or that there were pro- 
jectiles within projectiles and that dur- 
ing the seventy-five mile flight each pro- 


jectile from time to time exploded and 
gave a new impetus to a smaller one or 
ones within itself. 

One American army officer, a colonel 
of field artillery, violently opposed the 
idea of a bombardment from the German 
line. He said that it would be found 
that these projectiles came from a pneu- 
matic gun operated by traitors and lo- 
cated in the suburbs of Paris in some 
warehouse, loft or quarry. He said that 
he had been to the War Office, had seen 
the pieces of the shell, that they were 
of low grade steel and that if the pro- 
jectile had come seventy-five miles, as 
claimed, the friction of the atmosphere 
would have turned it to dust. 

Nevertheless, the fact was very 
promptly and definitely established that 
these projectiles were coming from a 
long range gun or guns located within 
the German lines, and be it said to the 
credit of the Allies, and particularly of 
the French, that in a very short time, 
within two or three days, they had es- 
tablished the location of the guns so 
definitely in the Forest of St. Gobain, 
back of the Somme battlefield, and were 
counter-firing on that location so accu- 
rately as to make it very hot indeed for 


the German gun crews. 

The full history of this bombardment 
and of the long range guns has become 
known since the War and it will be in- 
teresting to transfer ourselves for a few 
minutes behind the German line and 
learn the details of this brilliant and un- 
precedented incident. The whole thing 
was a matter of scientific experiment, a 
venture into the unknown, based entire- 
ly upon calculation. If the theories and 
calculations were correct then the thing 
would work—and it did. The guns, be- 
cause there were six of them in all, had 
to be located several miles behind the 
German front line. This made the ac- 
tual direct distance to the center of 
Paris more than seventy-five miles. 

How It Was Done 

The first gun to open fire was located 
in the St. Gobain Wood. It weighed 
about 154 tons and its cradle or carriage 
26 tons more, making the total load on 
the base and rotating platform 180 tons. 
The length of the gun equaled the height 
of an average ten-story building. Its 
bore was 825 inches and the shell, 
weighing 264 pounds, was backed by a 
charge of approximately 430 pounds of 
powder. The gun barrel was so long 
that a suspension bridge was mounted 
above it, as without bracing the barrel 
would droop in its own length nearly an 
inch. The location was carefully con- 
cealed, and camouflaged from the air. 


The narrow gauge railroad track run- 
ning through the wood by means of 
which ammunition and supplies were 
brought up, was overhung with camou- 
flage, making it a virtual tunnel for 
nearly a mile. 

The muzzle of the gun was elevated 
to an angle of fifty degrees. The pro- 
jectile was put in first to engage the 
rifling, then the powder behind it in two 
bags and one metal cartridge. The num- 
ber of copper bands on the projectile, 
and the rifling, were different from any 
heretofore used and were designed to 
prevent the leakage of the tremendous 
pressure. So great was the range that 
allowance had to be made for the rota- 
tion of the earth. The gun was firing 
in a southerly direction where the di- 
ameter of the earth was slightly greater. 
If the gun were aimed on a direct com- 
pass course to Paris without allowance 
for this increased diameter, the target, 
while the projectile was in transit, would 
move away to the east. 

Gun’s Maximum Height 24 Miles 

The amount of pressure generated by 
the powder was calculated to be one mil- 
lion pounds. The projectile left the muz- 
zle of the gun, revolving as a result of 
the rifling at the rate of one hundred 
revolutions per second. In twenty-five 
seconds it had passed through the atmos- 
phere or layer of air which surrounds 
the earth and had reached a height of 











OST of the great casualty and marine 
insurance companies—and the principal 
underwriters— have their offices on or near 
Fulton and William Streets. 
Childs recognized the real need of a restaurant 
to serve this clientele and so opened at 136 
William Street their “Golden Hill” Restaurant. 
Already it has become the accepted place in 
this important district. The lower dining room 
with its round tables so adequate for confer- 
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ence groups, its semi-private accommodations 
for special occasions, combined with the recog- 
nized excellence of the food and service have 
daily increased the definite value of “Golden 
Hill” to the insurance men of New York. 
Many organizations are availing themselves 
of Golden Hill’s splendid banqueting facilities 
—and naturally as at all Childs restaurants 
the price is as low as is consistent with true 


Childs quality and service. 
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twelve miles, where the air is only one- 
tenth as dense as at the earth’s surface. 
At this height it had lost heavily in ve- 
locity on account of the resistance of the 
air in its passage through it. Its speed 
had dropped from 5,500 feet per second 
to 3,000 feet per second. 

In ninety seconds it was at the maxi- 
mum height of its flight—twenty-four 
miles. There was no air to speak of at 
that enormous altitude. The temperature 
there was calculated as seventy degrees 
below zero. For at least fifty miles the 
projectile traveled through space in a 
virtual vacuum. In its descent through the 
atmosphere it again encountered the re- 
sistance of the air, which, although it was 
falling, slowed up its speed. Its flight 
lasted 186 seconds. 

The life of one of these guns was not 
more than fifty shots. The firing during 
a number of weeks was irregular and in- 
termittent, due to the mounting of new 
guns or the re-boring of the old ones. 
Only one or two guns were in use at any 
one time. The shelling would proceed 
actively for a time and then would cease 
or the firing would be only at rare inter- 
vals. In all there were four distinct bom- 
bardments, and collectively the big guns 
fired 367 shells into the city of Paris. 


Bombardment’s Psychological Effect 


The psychological effect of this bom- 
bardment was tremendous. While only 
one shot out of all those fired produced 
a serious number of casualties, and not- 
withstanding the fact that the total 
amount of damage to property and life 
during the whole period was insignificant, 
the moral effect on the French was very 
great. One million people left Paris dur- 
ing the first few days of the bombard- 
ment. Very few leave a city subjected 
to air raids. 

They occur at night when business is 
at a standstill, while the bombardment 
by the long range guns went on for 
days and weeks, always occurring in the 
daytime, when the populace could not 
seek shelter, as they did during air raids, 
without disrupting all the activities of the 
city. 

After the shelling had been going on 
for some days, we of the Liberty Loan 
party were obliged to go to Bordeaux 
to take ship for America. I had an op- 
portunity to see the hysteria at the rail- 
road stations and the congestion on the 
trains. It was only through the influence 
of a very high French official that we 
were able to secure compartments and 
these had to be held almost by force. 

Outside the Paris area, and running 
through the country on a sunshiny spring 
day, the war seemed far away and the 
contrast with the situation in the nation’s 
capital was very great. Many of the 
fields were pink and white with fruit 
blossoms and the ground was cultivated 
clear to the railways, the roads, and the 
walls of the buildings. Much plowing 
was being done, usually by an old woman 
with the aid of a cow yoked to the plow, 
or a donkey; sometimes both a cow and 
a horse, and once we saw a cow and a 
camel. 


Bordeaux and Submarine Excitement 


I was glad to see Bordeaux, one of the 
ports where America was landing her 
troops and had built great docks and 
where we had an extensive camp for 
disembarked troops. We remained for a 
number of days waiting for the ship to 
sail, during which time General Scott, 
the commanding officer, showed us the 
camp and what America was doing in 
that vicinity. I saw the troops at mess, 
getting their coffee and wheat bread— 
and how I envied them! General Scott 
at the time was quartered in town at 
the same hotel with us. I asked him if 
he wouldn’t bring in a loaf of bread, 
which he did, the first white bread we 
had eaten for many weeks. 

The waterfront of Bordeaux is one of 
the sights of the world. It seemed to 
have escaped out of a book by Jack 
London or Morgan Robertson. Sailors 
of all nations of the earth were swarm- 
ing there, and all the smells of the Orient 
were rampant. All the pirates and cut- 
throats out of the books appeared to be 


there, too, and altogether it seemed not 
a place for a night-time stroll. 


Our passports were viséd by the pre- 
fect of police and our baggage passed by 
the customs officers without examination. 
We went on board ship after waiting 
four days, and she cast off and com- 
menced to drop down the river to the 
sea. At the river’s mouth we were in the 
midst of a mighty fleet of transports 
riding at anchor and flying the Stars 
and Stripes. In the offing hung a large 
sausage observation balloon, perhaps five 
miles away. All morning the sailors had 
been hoisting out ammunition and now 
the guns were manned, the boats swung 
out equipped with food, water and lan- 
terns, and we headed for the open sea. 


In about an hour an explosion shook 
the ship. Everyone went on deck. They 
were firing with the bow gun. In the 
distance, perhaps two thousand yards 
away, was something that looked like a 
periscope. Again the gun thundered. Af- 
ter a seemingly impossible time, perhaps 
twelve or fifteen seconds, a geyser of 
water arose near the periscope. It seem- 
ed to be moving—it must be a submarine. 
After eight or ten shots the firing ceased 
and I went below. In a few minutes it 
began again. Going on deck I found the 
ship turned and steaming back toward 
the fleet. The stern guns were now fir- 
ing, still at the same object. They would 
fire almost together and after the long 
wait the shots would strike, a second 
apart. They almost hit the slanting black 
spar-like object a mile or two away. It 
was very encouraging. 


Dangers of First Night at Sea 


The ship steamed back among the fleet 
and dropped anchor. There she lay for 
twenty-four hours. No explanation was 
given. There was one consolation; if 
there were subs outside, we were at least 
safe. The next morning all sorts of ru- 
mors were current. We were waiting for 
a convoy to be made up: we were going 
to join a fleet of transports not yet ready 
to sail: we were waiting for a signal 
from the sausage balloon that all was 
clear outside. 

About noon a converted yacht, the 
Noma, steamed slowly around the fleet 
flying long halyards of signal flags. The 
transports hoisted answering signals; 
wisps of smoke lazily floated from their 
funnels. Something seemed to be brew- 
ing. At two o’clock a French destroyer 
steamed straight for us and then swung 
in ahead. Our engines started and we 
followed her to sea. We were making a 
run for it. 

The submarine zone here was about 
six hundred miles wide as the Germans 
had a submarine base in the Azores and 
not until we were past them would we 
be out of danger. In leaving Europe the 
first night at sea was considered the 
most dangerous. We slept with our 
clothes on and life belts handy. In the 
morning the sea was gray and stormy 
and the destroyer far to the rear. She 
was dropping out of sight, to return to 
port. We were left to run the gauntlet 
in a slow ship. For the next three days 
and nights the captain never left the 
bridge. The crews stood to the guns. 
Two lookouts were constantly in the 
crow’s-nest. The ship made all the speed 
that was in her. On the fourth day at 
dark the captain came off the bridge, 
the boats were swung in, the guns were 
covered. We were out of the War Zone. 

For the next week we encountered 
only the nominal dangers of the sea, 
increased to whatever extent they might 
be by the fact that all ships were running 
without lights. Then after a warm sun- 
shiny day in the Gulf Stream we awoke 
to a gray world, with awnings lashed 
down, life lines stretched and the ship 
heeled over by the wind coming from the 
north off the Labrador ice. 


Glad to be Safely Back Home 


Suddenly on this morning the guns 
were uncovered, the gun crews went on 
duty and the life boats were once more 
swung out. The wireless said that there 
were German submarines off the Atlan- 
tic Coast. Irony of ironies, were we to 
be sunk after all, and within sight of 





Plenty of Competition! 


The three St. Louis, Mo. daily 
newspapers the St. Louis Star and 
Times, the Post-Dispatch and the 
Globe-Democrat are all actively push- 
ing accident insurance policies as cir- 
culation builders. 

The Star and Times was one of the 
first newspapers in the country to use 
accident insurance to obtain new 
subscribers and hold old _ readers. 
Then the Post-Dispatch entered this 
field with two new policies placed 
through the Federal Life of Chicago. 

Now the Globe-Democrat has en- 
tered the lists with two low priced 
policies offered by National Casualty. 
One policy sells for 25 cents per 
month and the other for 12 cents a 
month or $1.25 a year. They are all 
using full pages to boost their re- 
spective policies. 











Rate Changes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ways been large in proportion to the 
premiums charged during the earlier 
years of the policy contract. This is not 
due to any lack of efficiency on the part 
of the life insurance industry in distri- 
bution, but is inherent in the operation of 
the business. 

“Unwise competition during the last 
ten years has made this charge very low 
with some companies, This, in the opin- 
ion of many sage executives, is a glar- 
ing injustice to the policyholders as a 
whole, and particularly those, who 
through conservation and thrift maintain 
their insurance in force. We are, there- 
fore, planning a general increase in the 
surrender charge in amount and period 
of years to run. This, as has been ex- 
plained, is not only fair to the public, 
but permits us to avoid a larger increase 
in the cost of new insurance, since the 
policyholders entering under the new 
surrender charges will not be paying so 
much for the short-lived business.” 


Home Office View of Changes 


In discussing current head office trends 
the Travelers said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“The situation in regard to interest 
rates and mortality indicates a changed 
condition of sufficient duration to re- 
quire a general revision in life rates. 
Present calculations suggest that the in- 
crease will average about 4% and that 
the proportionate increase will be great- 
est at the higher ages and on lower pre- 
mium forms. Little or no increase in 
premiums on the principal forms at the 
younger ages seems to be indicated. 

“Suicide losses indicate the necessity 
of limiting the company’s liability in this 
connection. We will probably, therefore, 
extend the contestable period and suicide 
clause to two years where this would not 
be inconsistent with statutory require- 
ments. 

“A study of existing scales of cash 
values as a result of the recent heavy 
demands for policy loans and cash sur- 





home? We had no idea where we were. 
There were rumors that we were just 
south of Newfoundland, running for Hal- 
ifax, and equally insistent rumors that 
we were off Cape Hatteras. 

Two uneasy days were passed when 
suddenly about nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning there were shouts on deck and 
rushing out we discerned a faint light 
dead ahead. which told us that we were 
coming straight into New York. At dawn, 
there was Fire Island, through the mist, 
close at hand. We were safe after all. 
I doubt if any other thrill in my lifetime 
will equal that aroused by the sight of 
the tall buildings of New York in the 
afternoon sunshine as we came up the 
harbor. Heaven may look better—but I 
wonder. 


The next chapter of Major Giddings’ 
Reminiscences will be on a subject of in- 
terest to every insurance man, indeed to 
every business man, “Talking and Learn- 
ing to Talk.” 


—=— 


renders has led to the conclusion that 
the present policy values favor the pol- 
icyholder who terminates his contract at 
the expense of the policyholder who car. 
ries his contract to maturity. There wil] 
therefore, probably be a general r: vi- 
sion in surrender values, although with 
one or two exceptions the values wil! be 
the full reserve at and after the fifteenth 
year as at present.” ; 

The Connecticut General has sent the 
following letter to its field representa- 
tives: 


_ “In view of the effect upon the life 
insurance business of heavier mortality 
and lower interest rates it is natural 
for you to anticipate a change in guar- 
anteed cost premium rates. In order 
that you may know our plans exactly, as 
far as they have developed, I will out- 
line the situation as it exists today. 

“Sometime in the spring, March 1, if 
possible, new rates for guaranteed cost 
insurance will go into effect. We ex- 
pect the new rates on the average to be 
approximately 4% higher than at pres- 
ent. This moderate change will not con- 
stitute a sales obstacle and we are very 
glad indeed that our conservative under- 
writing and investment practices have 
made this small increase sufficient. 

“Another change under discussion re- 
lates to surrender values and has been 
prompted by the heavy withdrawals of 
the past three vears. It is anticipated 
that the surrender charges will be in- 
creased and run from the third to the 
fifteenth year. 

“Tt is well known to the field that on 
the whole surrender values have been 
larger than the surrendered policies’ as- 
set share. In fairness to our persistent 
policyholders who above all others are 
entitled to our consideration it is only 
reasonable to reduce the _ surrender 
values. 


“Similar action will probably be taken 
by other large companies selling guar- 
anteed cost insurance.” 


Experience Common to All Companies 


President Brainard of the Aetna Life 
corroborated the fact in a talk with The 
Eastern Underwriter that some of the 
leading non-participating companies have 
individually studied rates for non-partici- 
pating insurance and have reached the 
conclusion that at certain ages the rates 
are inadequate under present conditions 
and increases have been or will shortly 
be announced to go into effect early next 
spring, which is about as soon as changes 
in rates, policy forms, etc., can be made 
effective. . 

The following dividend announcement 
has been made by the Aetna Life: 

“Announcement is made by the Aetna 
Life of a dividend scale reduction of 
25% for dividends to policyholders, to 
be alloted at the end of this year and 
paid in 1933. Estimated earnings for the 
year would be sufficient to permit a con- 
tinuation of the old dividend scale, but 
in view of the general shrinkage in se- 
curity prices, the company feels that it 
is in the interest of its policyholders to 
adopt this conservative course. 

“A flat percentage reduction of the 
dividend scale has been made, instead 
of a general revision, because it is hoped 
that conditions will not necessitate the 
continuance of the reduction in this divi- 
dend scale for long. ; 

“The total rate of interest that will 
be allowed on dividends left with the 
company to accumulate, and upon the 
proceeds of policies left with the com- 
pany, will be 4.5%. This will also apply 
to the proceeds of policies left in the 
non-participating department.” 





ALLOW LONG AWARD 


The fact that a 300 weeks award of 
compensation to a minor would bring 
him beyond his majority, when com- 
pensation on the ground of dependency 
ceases, does not void the award, the 
Michigan compensation commission has 
held. It might be that by the time of 
majority the boy might be disabled men- 
tally or physically, and therefore en- 
titled to continuing compensation. 
not, the case could be reopened then. 
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